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A NEW “WHISKY REBELLION” STARTED BY NEW YORK 


NEW DECLARATION OF WAR by the wets against 
A the drys is seen by the press and by wet and dry leaders 
alike in Governor Smith’s approval of the repeal of the 

New York State Prohibition enforcement act. 
wets begin urging similar action in other States, and preparations 
are reported on foot to raise the issue in the coming Congress 


For at once the 


and inject it into the presidential campaign. ‘‘Governor 


-Smith has given the word, and New York State has fired upon 


Fort Sumter,’ exclaims the Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, 
which declares that ‘‘the 
war is on.” “There is. 
going to be a fight,” 
agrees the Fargo Forwm, 
which reminds the wets 
that “‘the country, out- 
side of New York, has - 
whipt New York before 
on national issues’’; and, 
adds the North Dakota 
daily, ‘“‘it’ can do it * 
again.”’” Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler, general coun- 
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League, sees behind the 


Gage Law a nation- 
wide plot to repeal all 
and 
“the whole 
flood of intoxicating bev- 
erages.’’ The action of 
the New York Legisla- 


; tureand Governor Smith, 
- declares F. Scott McBride, Illinois State Superintendent of the 


5 “eg 


Anti-Saloon League, “‘has definitely drawn the battle-line be- 
tween the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 


and the Anti-Saloon League.” All over the country, declares 


the Louisville Courier-Journal, Governor Smith’s signing of the 


: repeal bill ‘‘has encouraged the wets and infuriated the drys” 


until ‘it does not seem that anything now can keep them from 


: eoming to grips.’ 


“A formal protest, uttered deliberately by the first State of 
the Union, against the stringencies of the provisions of the Vol- 
stead Act,” is what the St. Louis Globe Democrat sees in the 
repeal. New York, declares the Buffalo Courier, has ‘“‘set in 
formidable motion the growing public sentiment for modifica- 


tion of Volsteadism.” ‘“‘It is a very significant development 


in our constitutional history that the greatest State in the Union 


has left the enforcement of the greatest piece of sumptuary 
~ legislation in all history to the central Government in Wash- 


possibilities of the future are interesting to contemplate.” 


ington,” remarks the Cincinnati Times-Star, which adds: ‘The 
: And 


THAT TWO-MAN JOB 


the Baltimore Sun, under the heading ‘‘A New Stage in the 
Fight,”’ sizes up the situation as follows: 


“Governor Smith’s approval of the repeal of the Mullan- 
Gage Law marks the beginning of a new stage in the struggle 
against the present system of Federal Prohibition. It is im- 
portant not only as a sane declaration in favor of the maintenance 
of vital constitutional principles, but as the first really serious 
check which Prohibition has received. It may not be the Gettys- 
burg of the Eighteenth Amendment, but all the circumstances 


_ of the ease make it a setback of national significance. 


“Two years ago the 
Prohibitionists asserted 
that the liquor question 

~ no longer existed as an 

you CAN BE iste.” "They imagined 
THE WHOLE CAME| they had the country 
tied hand and foot, and 
there were few public 
men who dared to dis- 
pute their authority. 

. Congress bowed the knee 
to them as to a new 
divinity, and even the 

Supreme Court seemed 

affected by the universal 

servility. To-day the 
country is no longer 
under the terrorism of 
the earlier days of Pro- 
hibition. Itis beginning 
to realize that the States 
still have rights which 
the Federal Government 
is bound to respect, and 

Governor Smith’s action 

constitutes a challenge 

to the sweeping preten- 

sions of Prohibition au- 
~ toeracy, sounds a battle 
signal which is already being repeated in other States, and 
makes it certain that the Volstead Act will have to face a 
determined fight in next yéar’s Presidential campaign.” | 
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—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


Meanwhile, we are told, other States are manifesting an 
inclination to follow New York’s example. Thus an investigation 
carried out by the New York Tribune a few days after the 
repeal of the Mullan-Gage law revealed the fact that revolt is 
rising in four other States—Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Illinois and Wisconsin—against the State dry laws. We read 
in The Tribune’s news columns: 


“Governor Smith’s action in affixing his signature to the re- 
pealer appears to have given the anti-dry forces in all quarters 
precisely the tangible initiative toward concrete action which, 
during the months of miscellaneous grumbling, they have been 
awaiting.. In Massachusetts, according to the Constitutional 
Liberty League, this will result immediately in action which it is 
believed ultimately will let light wines and beer into the Bay 


. State. 


“Connecticut, which three times refused to ratify the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, has not yet, any definite anti-dry program 
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SOUNDS RATHER FISHY 
—Parsons in Capper’s Weekly. 


formulated, but it is indicated that the precedent from New 
York will result in the immediate bringing to bear of pressure 
upon the Legislative Committee on Judiciary, which, in turn, 
is expected to supply some sort of action that will be in line with 
New York’s. 

‘*Wisconsin, under the spur of the New York example, already 
has advanced the Tucker bill, which ealls for repeal of that 
State’s special enforcement statute and had previously been 
considered a dead-letter, for immediate legislative consideration, 
while the Illinois Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 
is planning to go into the district primaries in a concerted effort 
to elect enough candidates to the Legislature to insure anti- 
Prohibition action. 

“The Cleveland Plain-Dealer is authority for the forecast 
that similar activity may be expected in all the chief industrial 
States.”’ = 


Turning to the political aspects of the situation, we find 
many editors and correspondents agreeing that Governor 
Smith’s action means that the liberalization of the Volstead 
Law will be an issue before the next Congress and the Presi- 
dential and Congressional contest of 1924. ‘‘Governor Smith 
has catapulted the Volstead Act into national politics,” de- 
clares the Peoria Journal. A Washington correspondent of 
the New York World sees evidence that ‘‘an intense fight will 
be staged in the next Congress as a result of the Empire State’s 
repeal of its Prohibition Enforcement Law’; and he goes on 
to say: ‘‘Every present indication points to a thorough re- 
hash of the whole prohibition issue. The wets are planning an 
earnest, sincere attempt to break down the Volstead Act, while 
the anti-Saloon League, with its back against the wall, is already 
seeking to combat the sweep of public opinion for a more liberal 
interpretation of the Kighteenth Amendment.” Neither party, 
according to a Washington ¢Gorrespondent of the New York 
Times, can ignore the issue in its 1924 platform. But both 
parties, he adds, are split on this problem. We read further: 


“On the surface of things it appears that the Republican 
party will take a strong stand for strict enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, while the Demo- 
eratie party will have a spirited contest over the character of 
reference to the prohibition question in its national platform 
of 1924. 

“Yet it is a Republican who will seek the opportunity when 
Congress meets in December to start the agitation for a modifi- 
cation of the Volstead Act. Representative Fred A. Britten, of 
Chicago, so announces. It is notewert 0, that of the most 
conspicuous three wet advocates in th 


ise, two are Repub- Southwest. 
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licans—Hill of Maryland and Tinkham of Massachusetts. 
The other is Gallivan of Massachusetts, a Democrat. 

‘“‘Tt has been estimated that about forty of the Representatives 
who will take their seats in the House in December are out-and- 
out advocates of modification and were elected on that under- 
standing of their position. This is a negligible number in a body 
of 435 members, but it may form the nucleus of a contbination 
into which the more timid members of moist tendencies will come 
if they find any considerable public sentiment in favor of loosen- 
ing up Volstead’s famous creation.” 


Can Governor Smith win his party to his modification pro- 
gram? ‘‘It is idle to suppose that he can,’’ says the Democratic 
New York Times. 
remarks the Davenport, Iowa, Democrat and Leader (Dem.), 


CHAS. 
KUHN-23.— 
A LITTLE WETNESS DOES NOT MAKE A SWIMMING-HOLE 
~ -—Kuhn in the Indianapolis News. 


is to ‘‘put a match to the fireworks.”” But another Democratic 
paper, the Dallas News, thinks that ‘already Governor Smith 
can hear the campaign song, ‘the Al, Al, Al, Al-cohol Blues.’ ” 
He is ‘‘the logical candidate for the wets in the Democratic 


To attempt it with Mr. Bryan in the party, 


convention,” says the Montgomery Advertiser (Dem.); and in 


_the Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.) we read: 


“When the tumult and the shouting died away at Albany 
there emerged from the smoke of battle an outstanding figure 
in the political life of America. Fighting against tremendous 
odds with the President of the United States himself enlisted 
on the other side, he had stood out against every assault upon 
the right of a free people to govern themselves after their own 
fashion.” 


The other side of Governor Smith’s political ledger is indicated 


by the Philadelphia Public Ledger, an independent paper with 


Republican sympathies, in which we read: — t 


e 
“In some half-dozen States he has helped his party nationally. j 


West of the Blue Ridge and the Great Smokies he has hurt 
far, far more than he has helped. The Solid South, citadel of 
Democratic strength and its sure shield and buckler, went dry 
a long time ago. Those debatable States of Indiana and Ohio 
are decisively dry Commonwealths. The Plains States are 


bone-dry, the Mountain States are arid, the Pacific coast, the 


Southwest and the Northwest are all dry. The one State west 


of the Mississippi where the Smith stand will help the Demo- 


crats is Missouri; and even there the party machinery has been 
run by the drys. 

“As a known, admitted and fighting wet, Governor Smith 
will be opposed by millions of dry Democrats in the West and 
Rural democracy everywhere will revolt. Men 


= 


*. 


‘common-sense one. D pub 
mind the impression that the definition of an intoxicating 
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like Shepard, of Texas, will preach a new crusade against wet 
wolves in the Democratic fold. The hackles of Bryan and of 
the Bryanites, West, North and South, will rise. 

“These men will not permit the name ‘whisky party’ to be 
slapped on the Democrats without a struggle that will rip 
democracy wider and deeper than 16-to-1 ripped it in 1896. 
Unless there is a sweeping change in that party’s situation, a 
rum candidate will have little better than a Chinaman’s chance 
in the Democratic National Convention of 1924.” 


In his memorandum on the repeal of the Mullan-Gage Law, 
Governor Smith pointed out that this repeal will not— 


“Make legal a single act which was illegal during the period 
of the existence of the statute. 

“Make possible the manufacture, distribution and sale of light 
wine and beer in this State. 

“Relieve police officers from their responsibility of sustaining 
the Volstead Act with the same force and vigor that they en- 
force any other Federal statute. _ 

“Bring back the saloon, which is and ought to be a defunct 
institution in this country.” 


But he made clear that it will, on the other hand— 


“Do away with double jeopardy for violation of the prohibi- 
tion laws. 
Federal courts for the same offense. 

“Put the State in harmony with the recent decisions affecting 
prescriptions of alcoholic liquor for medicinal purposes. 

“Compel violations of the Volstead Act to be prosecuted in 
the Federal instead of the State courts.”’ 


And he offered the following ‘‘constructive suggestion” 
toward the solution of the prohibition problem: 


QUICKSAND 
—Hun¢gerford in the Pittsburgh Sun. 


“T yield to no man in my reverence and respect for the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and I advocate nothing which will 


. infringe upon the provisions of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


It is nevertheless a fact that the definition of an intoxicating 
beverage contained in. the Volstead Act is not an honest or a 
It is impossible to divorce from the public 


beverage as containing not more than one-half of 1 per cent. of 
alcohol was written by the fanatical drys in defiance of the 
general experience of mankind and of actual fact. 

“Tt seems to me that common sense, backed up by good 


medical opinion, can find a more scientific definition of what 


constitutes an intoxicating beverage. Such a definition should 


be adopted by Congress as a proper and reasonable amendment » 


of the Volstead Act, and a maximum alcoholic content should be 
prescribed by Congress which would limit all States. to the 


That means a man ean not be tried in the State and - 


traffic in liquors which are in fact non-intoxicating within the 
meaning of the Highteenth Amendment. 

“Subject to that limitation each State should thereafter be 
left free to determine for itself what should constitute an in- 
toxicating beverage. States which then wished to limit traffic 
to beverages containing not more than one-half of 1 per cent. 
of alcohol would be free to do so, and those which desired to 
extend the traffic to the maximum limitation allowed by Federal 
statute would be equally free to do so. There could be, within 
the limitations of the maximum, many differences of degree, 
extending even to the complete prohibition by some States of 
traffic in liquor containing any alcohol whatever. 

“This would be in keeping with the freedom and liberty 
of different States with differing local conditions to legislate 
for themselves, subject always to the maximum limitation 
enacted by Congress, which would be paramount.” 


“There will be general approval by others than the rabid 
Prohibitionists of the Governor’s recommendation of what 
should be done with the Volstead Act,’ says the Cincinnati 
Enquirer; and many papers echo this view. But others em- 
phatically denounce the proposal as ‘‘anarchistic’”’ and futile. 
Examining Governor Smith’s proposal ‘‘pragmatically,”’ to see 


how it would work, the Manchester Union has this to say: 


“He proposes an entirely new legal system for so-called 
enforcement. At its base there would be a substitute for the 
Volstead Act, part of which would be a liberal definition of the 
term intoxicating liquors.’ This definition would set a limit 
in terms of alcoholic content, within which the States might roam 
or settle down at will. They could go the limit, they could have 
State prohibition, they could stop at any way-station between 
these terminal points, or they could shift about from point to 
point with every legislative session. 

“In the first place, in order to have any more support from 
New York than the existing law enjoys, the Federal enforcement 
Act would have to fix the permissible alcoholic content of 
intoxicants where it would be entirely satisfactory to New York. 
That would be pretty high. There is a deal of idle talk about 
light wines and beers. The people who are trying to legalize 
violation of the Eighteenth Amendment have no more use for 
light wines and beers than they have for sarsaparilla soda, and 
they know it. The only substitute for the Volstead Act that 
would be even mildly respected in the States that are drifting 
toward nullification could define as an intoxicant nothing much 
short of pure alcohol. 

‘‘We are talking about a law that New York and the other 
wet States would respect and support. Permit the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of Smith standard liquors, be that. 
standard what it may, and for all practical purposes you might 
as well have no prohibition law at all.” 
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ALL IT AMOUNTS TO 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Pu blic Ledger. 


THE FORMIDABILITY OF FORD 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT once told Detroiters that 

in 1924 ‘‘your fellow townsman, Henry Ford, will 
be a formidable candidate for the Presidency,” so we 
read in The Outlook, and in recent weeks Washington cor- 
respondents report that the growth of the Ford boom for Presi- 
dent is upsetting all the 1924 calculations of the party leaders. 
When last the leaders of the Democratic organization met in 
Washington, Henry Ford was the chief topic of their delibera- 
tions, we read in the Washington dispatches. Senators from 
the South and West brought news of the growing strength of 
Ford among the rank and file. Then came Collier’s Weekly with 
its house-to-house poll on Presidential preferences, with Ford 
running first, for three out of the first four weeks. William 
Randolph Hearst stops off in New Orleans, on a newspaper- 
hunting expedition, just long enough to say: ‘‘If the Presidency 
of the United States were to be settled by popular vote to-day, 
Henry Ford would be President.’’ Organizations committed to 
Ford answer statements that it may be difficult te break into a 

well-organized convention, with the retort that their man will _ 
run at the head of an independent ticket. Just at present, de- 
clares Arthur Sears Henning, special political correspondent for 
the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Henry Ford ‘‘is running like wild- 
fire for President of the United States.””? There seems to be a 
general agreement among those members of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee who recently met in Washington, so we read 
in a New York Times dispatch, ‘‘that the Ford boom was not a 
spasm, but the real thing as far as sentiment among the rank 
and file of the Democratic party was concerned.’ The pro- 
moters of the various Democratic Presidential booms, for 
MeAdoo, Ralston and the rest, look upon Mr. Ford, writes 
Louis Seibold in the New York Herald (Rep.), as ‘‘a bull in a china 
shop.” And, according to Mr. Seibold, Republican leaders in 
Middle Western, Northwestern, Pacific and Mountain States 
share the apprehensions of their Democratic rivals, while there 
are reports of Ford strength in the large cities which ‘‘tend to 
increase the perturbation of political leaders of both parties.’ 
Turning to the columns of an independent newspaper in the 
city Ford has helped make famous, we find the Washington 
correspondent of the Detroit News remarking that Henry 
Ford’s advent among the politicians ‘‘has been like Banquo’s 
ghost at the feast.’’ This writer,.Mr. Jay G. Hayden, proceeds: 
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“Ford, first of all, is a striking personality, entering what 
probably is the most colorless field of Presidential possibilities 
ever at the barrier of a national political campaign. He is 
distinctly the first new man of first political rank to appear on 
the horizon since domestic politics, the world over, entered its 
period of doldrums with the World War. 

‘‘Ford is the best advertised manin America. He is peculiarly 
the star product of Twentieth Century American life, who has 
eclipsed, single-handed, the work of his industrial predecessors, 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, Frick, without attracting to himself any 
of the stigma of great wealth which attached to these others. 

‘‘With the same hand with which he has taken great wealth 
from the mass of people, he has made himself the champion of 
these same people against what they regard as the prevailing 
evils of the industrial system. He is the disciple of the great 
Middle West as against the Eastern Seaboard, the recognized 
crusader against the money changers of Wall Street. 

“There undoubtedly has been growing in the minds of the 
American people a feeling of the bankruptcy of their political 
parties. Not only is there the prevailing lack of men of force 
and character, but there is the absence of any measures 
which offer relief for the discomforts the war has left. 

‘‘Mr. Ford’s primary political appeal is that he is something 
different. He comes from outside the established realm of 
politics. One thing certain about him is that he is not favored . 
by the existing politicians. For twenty years he has been running 
contrary to the orthodox methods of industry with unparalleled 
success. His political strength to-day lies in the hope which he 
presents of a similar upheaval and rebuilding of the machine of 
government.” 


The strength shown by Ford in the Collier’s Weekly Presi- 
dential poll. seems significant to many of our editors. In the 
first week’s poll, Ford led with nearly a third of the votes, with 
President Harding second. The second week President Harding 
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RAMBLING RIGHT ALONG 


—Smith in the Providence News. 


led Ford by a few hundred votes. Ford was ahead the third 
week, and when the fourth week’s returns had come in, the figures 
for the leaders were: Ford 38,467, Harding 27,170. 


When William Randolph Hearst paid tribute to the strength 
of Ford in that New Orleans States interview, he remarked that 
“the only way that Henry Ford can ever run for the Presidency 


Ss, 
aS}, ; * . 
o> will be to run as an independent candidate,” for Mr. Hearst - 


HENRY SEEMS TO HAVE PICKED UP SOMETHING thinks the political machinery in both parties is strong enough to 
keep the nomination from an outsider like Ford. ‘‘If backed by 


the enormous influence of Hearst publications, with their 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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millions of readers at pivotal points throughout the United States, 


" support than it would. repel. 


sentiment for Ford, already permeating South and Middle 
West, would be a practically insurmountable barrier to any rival 
candidate,’ says the Charleston (W. Va.) Mail (Rep.). The 
Brooklyn Hagle’s Washington correspondent finds it difficult to 
decide whether the Hearst endorsement would bring forth more 
The Boston Christian Science 
Monitor is also doubtful on this point, but it agrees with the 
New York World (Dem.) and the Providence News (Ind.) that 
while Ford could not possibly be elected as an independent, he 
might very well secure enough electoral votes to throw the elec- 
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“THE MYSTERIOUS FAMILY NEXT DOOR” 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


tion into the House of Representatives where almost anything 
might happen, with the slim Republican majority, and the bal- 
anee of power held by the Progressive insurgent group. 

The possibility of a strong third party, led perhaps by a Ford- 


-Hearst-La Follette combination, might not be such a bad idea, 
in the opinion of the Manchester Union (Rep.) in New Hamp- 


shire, and the Minneapolis Journal (Rep.) in Minnesota. It 


might in the end, observes the latter daily, lead to a most desir- 
‘able thing—‘‘a new alignment bringing the Conservatives 
together in one party and the Radicals together in another. 


Then it would be possible for the country to make choice be- 
tween their policies and their candidates on a sound basis.” : 
But the Hearst support seems to some editors the beginning of 


: the end of the Ford boom. Asan independent, Ford would only 
K, poll a large scattering vote, in the Columbus Ohio State J ournal’ s 


(Rep.) view. The fact that the Ford candidacy ‘‘has provoked 


_ the support of Mr. Hearst is,’ in the Peoria Journal’s (Ind.) 
_ opinion, “‘the first conspicuous sign of impending disaster.’”” The 
Illinois daily comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ Mr. Ford will reach 


mated. 


- 
¢ 


the crest of his popularity long before the national conventions 
meet, but he will not quit the race a loser, for his books will show 
a billion dollars’ worth of free advertising.” The New York 
Globe (speaking before Mr. Munsey bought it and amalgamated 


it with The Sun), the Lincoln State Journal (Rep.), the Omaha 


Bee (Rep.) and the Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.) all agree 
that the strength of the Ford boom is being greatly, overesti- 
The Jewish Tribune (New York) has attacked Mr. 


Hearst for supporting Ford, in view of the latter’s anti-Jewish 


- 


propaganda, and a convention of Jews in New York recently 
adopted strong resolutions of protest against the Ford Presi- 


SKEERIN’ ’EM 


—Westerman in the Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


dential candidacy. The various weaknesses of the Ford campaign 
are thus summed up by the St. Louis Star (Ind.): 


‘First and foremost, he will be handicapped by the fact that 
he is not a political leader, schooled in the experience of legisla- 
tion or executive political positions. 

““Then he will be handicapped by the fact that he is a multi- 
millionaire. 

‘In the next place, he will be opposed by most of the great 
financial and industrial interests, because they regard Mr. Ford 
as too radical in his original methods of handling his business, 
and especially his labor. 

“Wurthermore, he would have the opposition of most of the 
Hebrews of the country, whose antagonism he has courted in his 
foolish anti-Semitic campaign in his Dearborn Independent. 

“Finally, the fact that Mr. Ford is being boldly boomed by 
Mr. Hearst will cause antagonism among many people, who 
would not like any man in the White House under his control, 
or under great obligations to that publisher.” 


If Henry Ford should be elected President, which the New 
Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.) declines to think possible, ‘it 
would be a calamity,’ in that journal’s opinion. And the 
Chicago Tribune (Rep.), which has never been celebrated for its 
affection for Ford, remarks that “‘if the electorate went so loco 
as to elect as its President a citizen of such ideals, it is enough 
to prompt the hope that before such a thing can be, Mr. Lenin 
will take charge of the American people.’”’ Oswald Garrison 
Villard, who was once thoroughly in sympathy with the Ford 
pacifist ideas, now comes to the conclusion that during the last 
thirty years ‘‘no candidate has been suggested so absolutely 
unfit for the White House as Henry Ford.’’ Mr. Villard is 
aware of the tremendous appeal Ford makes to the electorate, 
and he gives an explanation much like that already quoted from 
the Detroit News. Well-informed observers, he says, think 
that Ford might be nominated as a Democrat and elected, and 
might even run independently and be elected. Concludes Mr. 
Villard in The Nation: ; nian 

“Tf either contingency should come to pass the result would be 
disastrous to Henry Ford and to the country; it might readily 
bring about the complete collapse of our governmental machin- 
ery which is steadily sagging to the breaking-point. It would 
be the triumph of the unfit; it would probably be the final at- 
tempt in American political life to fill the Presidency on the 
theory that any American, no matter what his education, his 
experience, his talent, or his knowledge, is equal to the job of 
solving the multitude of complex problems that sometimes made 
it questionable whether any man can be found with all the quali- 
ties essential to a successful President of the United States.” 
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TO DRAFT WEALTH, TOO, IN THE FREE SPEECH AND JAILED SPEAKERS 
NEXT WAR NEW PHASE IN THE PERSISTENT CAMPAIGN 
A for the release of all persons serving prison sentences 
for violations of the war-time espionage act was reached 


might profitably be engraved for all time on the imagina- 
tion of America,’’ is what the “clear restatement of 
unity in purpose” of President Harding’s Memorial Day address 
seems to the Detroit News. Standing in the shining white 
Arlington Memorial amphitheater, facing an audience containing 
a scattering of grizzled veterans of the Civil War as well as hun- 
dreds of the war with Spain and the World War, backed by the 
wooded slopes where rest thousands of the war dead of the nation, 
the President, in a voice husky with emotion, pledged to. the 
‘veterans of our armies,” that if war comes again the nation 
shall draft: not only its manhood, but its wealth. Imagination. 
had failed him, admitted the President, when he stood two 
years ago at the Hoboken pier among five thousand dead in’ 
their flag-draped coffins. There was ‘‘death in war’s unheeding 
allotment, corridors of sorrows and sacrifice so far as the eye 
could see, and grief that no human soul could appraise.” It 
was with this picture in mind that the President went on to say: “The governors of Montana, Oklahoma, Arizona, Kaneso aud 
eo : $1 ke, Smith, 
“Tn our fuller understanding of to-day, in ‘that exalted con- eee pa came roneaan eae ee Sonia 
sioumess Ghat every itzn has his duty to perform, and thet, yore emple Univeraty (Philadelphia), St. Stephen's College 
: Shes ; cae : arn ew York), an e Catholic University of America. er 
mama a as mene at cont er somes sgzin We ehugatorn include Rranen B. Sayre of the Harvard Law school, 
, : ; g » son-in-law of former President Wilson, an r. Richar 3 
nthe main fought a our wars, but we wil draft every reonreo, Cabot of Harvard, nedieal authority who served in Trance, 

2 y : : : d igned the petition so far as the icago an ichita 
nation’s preservation. God grant that no conflict will come again, LWW. “Gass Pisce rel Editors i eiads William Allen ~ 
but if it does it shall be without profit to the non-combatant anes Emporia Gazette; Herbert Bayard Swope, New York 
participants, except as they share in the triumphs of the nation.” ~ World; Lewis Gannett, The Nation; Glenn Frank, Century 
Magazine, and Herbert Croly, The New Republic.” 


the other day, when a petition signed by forty-eight prominent 
men and women, among them five Governors of States, eleven 
college presidents, several editors, and many well-known 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish clergymen, was presented to 
President Harding. According to an announcement given out 
to the press in Washington by the Joint Amnesty Committee, 
this petition asks for the release of all persons (said to be 52 in 
number) serving prison sentences for ‘‘political’’ offenses, and 
would include all the I. W. W. agitators who were convicted of 
violating war laws, involving the use of free-speech privileges. 
At the same time it is added that some of the petitioners confine — 
their applications for executive clemency to the “‘Chicago and 
- Wichita I. W. W.' cases”? (thus leaving out the more widely 
condemned Pacific coast cases). According to the dispatches 
the signers include: 


. CHAPTER FROM THE GOSPEL of the race ‘‘which 


These words, both a ‘‘pledge and a prayer’’ which, in the 
words of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, will-be met with a 
“million amens,” have, in fact, brought forth a tremendous 
chorus of approval from coast to coast. Among the formidable 
array of newspapers which give this particular passage, and in 
most cases the entire speech with its strong plea for the promo- 
tion of a peaceful adjustment of disputes, their unqualified 
approval, are such papers as the Cleveland News, Indian- 
apolis News, Omaha World-Herald, Worcester Evening Gazette, 
Brooklyn Eagle, Wheeling Intelligencer, Pueblo Chieftain, San 
Francisco Bulletin, Boston Christian Science Monitor, Detroit 
News, and’ Topeka Capital, in addition to practically all the “Free speech is a precious privilege. But it should never be 
regular organs supporting the Administration. extended for the imperilment of the lives of patriots or the 

‘It is true that journals like the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, while Cee Or Re ao a DS usec 
full of admiration for the ‘‘utter sincerity of this simple state- 
ment from the heart,’ frankly doubt if the President has made 
a very important step in the direction of war prevention. As 
regards profiteering, the Attorney-General has been in office more 
than two years and has done nothing toward punishing the men 
who are alleged to have pocketed fifteen million dollars, remarks 
the Providence News. The New York World, referring to legis- _ ‘The American Legion has always taken the stand that there 
lation recommended by the War Industries Board, poeeere is no essential difference between a war criminal and any other 


: ste : ; ' : criminal. Having committed a cri i ate 
that the President “give practical effect to his splendid promise.” yr national ete in ino tot a a hee "dele 
4 a3 


The total absence from the speech of any mention of investi- strated that he is a menace to our security at any time, because 
gating war contracts or of proceeding against “‘patriotless’ conditions which brought about the war can not, unhappily, 
business, creates in Herbert Kaufman’s mind, according to a be forever removed.” 
New York Evening Journal editorial entitled “Arlington thunder eee | oe 
without a flash of lightning,” the picture of America in Samaritan ihe pri iesnt of ie Ponperivans Posts of the Legion, taking) 
garb leading the world to peace, without a’ road maneriis the view that the petition was an ‘“‘outrage against all the men — 
Cumman sibyl, says he: pic turesquely, if somewhat vaguely, who fought for their country in the Great War” is quoted fur-— 
“could hardly have handled the bonus question with greater ther in the Philadelphia North American, as pene 
adeptness.” On the other hand, a writer in another Hearst “If these prisoners are to be released, then we citizens who 
paper, the New York American, takes exception to what he con- _!0Ve our country, we who have served it and are willing to SEEVENS 
siders an implication that American business as a whole did not Bacay should be locked up. It is not fair to mix the we 
do its financial duty, and quotes figures tending to show that it wae FE ; 
did not profit notably from the war. His conclusion apparently The two points most generally emphasized by other papers 
is that unless the object is to destroy business, the Government opposing the petition, such as the Birmingham AlyecPianand and 
will have to be very careful just how business is “conscripted.” the Buffalo Express, are that the men imprisoned were either 


The petition’s statement that. the ‘‘continued imprisonment 
of men in America for political offenses involving only the 
voicing of unorthodox opinion, in many cases exprest solely 
by membership in an organization, is a violation of American 
principles. of freedom” is sharply criticized by a wide-spread 
section of the-press. “‘Forgetting the men at the front,” is the — 
point of view taken by the Chicago Tribune, which, after empha- 
sizing the war-time emergency during which these men were 
sentenced, concludes:  . 


Naturally, this point of view, besides being reflected in several 

_ other papers, is more or less characteristic of American Legion 

utterances. The American Legion Weekly, describing the 

prisoners as “‘men who obstructed America’s conduct of the 
World War and were justly jailed on that account,” says: 


Z 


- amnesty. Scores of organizations 
- such as the Women’s Industrial 
_ League, the Federal Council of 


4 


b 


Churches, the Chicago Church Federa- 
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criminals, just as dangerous as any others, or “slackers” who 
preferred imprisonment to the Army. 

Considering the point of view of the Department of J ustice, 
which has remained apparently unchanged through two adminis- 
trations, Charles G. Ross, in a special dispatch to the New York 
World and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Jollows: 


quotes them as 


“In justification of its policy of dealing separately with the 
eases of the war prisoners, the Department contends that it 
can not be expected to recommend the release of men whose 
previous acts and present beliefs warrant the assumption 
that they would if given freedom 
become a menace to society. The 
Department holds that it has, in 
fact, been generous in the dealings 
with the prisoners, approximately 
fifty in the political prisoners’ cases 
having been released since the present 
Administration came into power. It 
points also to what it describes as a 
liberal form of parole offered in a 
number of cases—a form requiring 
the prisoner to report at stated inter- 
vals and binding him to observe the 
laws of the United States, on penalty 
of having his parole revoked on 
executive order of the President.” 


On the other hand a tremendous 
amount of very powerful -and intelli- 
gent public opinion in this country 
has come out unequivocally for general 


tion, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Women’s Trade Union, the 
Committee of 48, the World War 
Veterans, the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, the Methodist 


Federation for Social Service and the 
From the New York ‘*World’”’ 


are in jail, the Court of Appeals in general having reversed con- 
victions on industrial charges. 

The Sacramento case is different because all those now in jail 
refused to make any defense, feeling, according to one of the 
attorneys, that “both courts and juries were prejudiced against 
‘war offenses’ and to offer defense would be futile.’’ The indict- 
ments were the same except that overt acts including the trans- 
portation of dynamite and the setting of fires were charged. A 
general verdict of guilty was returned and a general sentence 
imposed. 

To quote still from the World article, Major Alexander Sidney 
Lanier, of the Military Intelligence 
Division of the General Staff, U. S. 

Army, read and summarized, as part 
of his official duties, 44,000 type- 
written pages comprising the record 
in the Chicago I. W. W. ease, and 
concluded that not one of the men was 
properly convicted on the evidence. 
Senator George Wharton Pepper, of 
Pennsylvania, a constitutional lawyer 
and generally accounted conservative 
in his views, is reported to have said 
of this same trial: 


““T am satisfied myself that in not 
one of the twenty-eight eases I looked 
into did the evidence justify a con- 
tinuanee of restraint, and I then 
recommended to the Attorney-General 
and also direct to the President that 
unconditional amnesty be granted to 
these men.” 


As to the question raised that the 
trials were influenced by prejudice, 
Mr. Ross cites the contention of the 
American Civil Liberties Union that 
of the twenty-five prisoners released 
at Christmas, 1921, only six were 
members of the I. W. W., and all but 


Private Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Legion, 
: have gone on record for general 


7 


: 


amnesty. Petitions said to 
tain more than a million names 
have been presented to the President 
and various government officials. 
Among them they seem to have 
raised some grave issues which include 
especially: (1) Legality of the con- 
victions; (2) the issue of free 


con- 


SERVING A TWENTY-YEAR SENTENCE 


Ralph Chaplin, one of our “political prisoners.”’ 
A poem of his, written in Leavenworth penitentiary, 
ends with these stanzas: 


Mourn not your captive comrades who must dwell, 
Too strong to strive, 

Within each steel-bound coffin of a cell,. 
Buried alive. 


But rather mourn the apathetic throng— 
The cowed and meek— 
Who see the world’s great anguish and its wrong 


one of the six were aliens subject to 
deportation or had recanted, altho all 
the prisoners had been jailed for 
conspiracy to obstruct the war, not for 
belief in the I. W. W. 

This leads to the more widely discust 
question of free speech, concerning 
which Senator Borah, in an address 
last March to a large audience of 
World War Veterans, is quoted as 


speech; (3) danger of war bitter- 
ness; and (4) ‘‘political”’ prisoners. 
As to the convictions, we quote 
again from the last-mentioned dispatch as follows: 


And dare not speak! 


“Three groups of prisoners were brought to trial by the 
Government in prosecutions of the I. W. W. during the war, on 
charges of conspiracy to obstruct the war and draft act. At 
Chicago in the Haywood trial, one hundred were convicted, of 
whom twenty-two are still in prison. In the so-called Wichita 
case, twenty-five were convicted, of whom four are still in prison, 
and at Sacramento forty-six were convicted, of whom twenty- 
two are stillin prison. All the I. W. W. prisoners are at Leaven- 


~ worth.” 


’ “In the Chicago and Wichita cases it appears there were five 


counts in the indictments—three industrial, charging conspiracy 


- to practise sabotage against the war or to intimidate persons in 


f. 


the executions of contracts, and two war counts charging con- 
spiracy to refuse draft registration, to desert military service, 
or to obstruct the war by the oral or printed expression of their 
views. It is on this last count that all the remaining prisoners 


a 


follows: 


“There is a much broader prin- 
ciple, my friends, involved in this matter, one of far deeper con- 
cern, than the freedom of fifty-three (there were then fifty-three) 
men. At the bottom of the controversy there lies the question 
of what constitutes free speech and free press under the 
American flag.” 


It is this point of view, together with the general proposition 
that after all, the war is over, that is emphasized by papers like 
the Boston Post, Columbus Ohio State Journal, Springfield Re- 
publican, and Baltimore LHvening Sun. According to the 
Baltimore paper: 


“Profiteers have recently been pardoned and German spies, 
including the leader of them in this country, have had their 
liberty restored, but the radical talkers are still in durance vile. : 
It would appear that the most heinous crime in this country 1s 
to say what one thinks.” 


‘““Breedom of speech, press and assemblage,” the Milwaukee 


12 


Leader points out, “‘is guaranteed by the first Amendment 


of the Constitution,’ and other papers reecho this point 
of view. 

The career of the Socialist leader, Eugene Debs, since his 
release from prison not so long ago, is taken as the principal 
argument against the petition by papers like the New Haven 
Journal-Courier and the Detroit News. Every time Debs opens 
his mouth, they say, he gives ample illustration that he and 
his comrades are ‘‘unrepentant and persistent enemies of 
America, saturated with the crime of treason.” ; 

There remains the important question of ‘‘political”’ prisoners. 
The Wichita FHagle, at the 
heart of the Wichita section 
of the controversy, and laying 
great stress on the signature 
to the petition, along with 
William Allen White’s, of 
“every person who may be 
called a humanitarian of note 
in the United States,” main- 
tains that this country and 
Russia are the only ones on 
earth which confine political 
prisoners, and that we alone 
retain war prisoners. 

Representing a  diametri- 
cally opposed point of view, 
the Peoria Journal roundly 
asseverates that there is no 
such thing under our system 
as a ‘‘political prisoner.’’ Hach 
of the fifty-two prisoners was 
convicted of violation of the 
Espionage Law of June 15, 
1917, it continues. They were 
guilty then of a ‘wilful 
attempt to cause insubordina- 
tion, disloyalty, mutiny, or 
refusal of duty in the military 
or naval forces of the United 
States.”” This law was upheld 
by the Supreme Court. To 
release them now, en bloc, it 
concludes, would be a “‘confession to insurgency that laws are 
passed not for public, but for despotic purposes.” 

With so sharply contrasted a divergence in the press of the 


that President Harding and Attorney-General Daugherty have 
a difficult decision before them. A widely circulated plan to 
solve the problem by a workable compromise seems to have 
been made by Judge Alton B. Parker. We quote the plan as 
given in the Richmond Times-Dispatch. After pointing out 
that a pardon carries with it official forgiveness of the crime in 
question with a restoration of citizenship, whereas a commutation 
of sentence gives freedom only, the paper goes on to say: 


“Judge Parker in his well-considered communication to the 
President recommends that all the twenty-year sentences im- 
posed upon political prisoners be commuted to éxpire in ten 
years. This would make them subject immediately to parole, 
under our penal system. It is further proposed that thereafter 
the Government offer parole to the men, ‘if they will by oath 
or affirmation promise to support the Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitutions of their respective States.’ 

“If the prisoners agree to this proposal and renew their 
allegiance to their Government, they may return to their homes 
and engage again in support of their families. If, after their 
release, they violate their oath, they may forfeit their parole and 
may be again incarcerated. Any prisoner who refuses to take 
the oath, thereby pronouncing himself an enemy of his country, 
would be required to serve out his time.’ 


IS HE “PLAYING” THE FISH, OR 


IS THE FISH “PLAYING” 
—Hungerford in the Pittsburgh Sun. 


_ cleared away” at that time. 
country and, perhaps, popular sentiment as well, it is obvious — 
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CASH AS A CURE FOR CHAOS IN CHINA 


ONEY—OR THE LACK OF JIT—may or may not 
be the ‘‘root of all evil’? throughout the world, but 
economists and editors and Asiatic correspondents 

of American newspapers seem a unit in the belief that 
short finances are at the bottom of the chaos at present 
existing in China. For months we as a nation have been inter-- 
ested in the more dramatic events in the. Ryhr or the Near 
East, but the outrages by Chinese bandits bring sharply 
to our attention the fact that, as the New York Journal of Com- 
merce observes, ‘‘the world is face to face with one of its greatest 
problems in the Republic of 
China.”’ This most populous: 
nation in the world after 
more than a decade of self- 
government ‘“‘is in a worse 
condition than under the 
Manchu emperors, with a 
central government bankrupt 
and powerless,’’ is the charge 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
“The Peking Government’s 
financial status is uncertain; 
commerce and trade have de- 
clined almost to the zero mark, 
and .diplomatic relations with 
other countries have been 
strained almost tothe breaking . 
point,” adds the Dayton News. 
In many provinces the power 
is held by local chiefs with 
armed forces, and the central 
government has little or no 
authority, as explained in detail 
‘ inour issue of June 2, in a quo- 
tation from a Peking paper. As 
time goes on, it becomes appar- 
ent that there is neither a 
government nor responsibility ~ 
at Peking, remarks the Phila- 
delphia Evening Public Ledger. 
“The problem of China was 
not solved at the Washington 
Conference,’’ observes the Topeka Capital, altho Senator 
Capper’s paper believes that ‘‘a good deal of underbrush was 
But President Harding is said by 
the New York Tribune’s Washington correspondent to be of 
the opinion that, unless there is an immediate loan to China for 
administering the government, and a further loan to the railroads 
under some arrangement that will assure the collection of their 
revenues, the world may soon have on its hands another situa- 
tion like that in Russia. As Professor Kenneth Scott La Tourette, 
author of several books on China, writes in The Outlook: 


VAC Cn Esme 


HIM ? 


“The nation is threatened with disintegration from foreign 
encroachments, personal rivalries among leaders, and sectional 
jealousies. The various spheres of influence of foreign Powers 
have covered most of China, and leased territories are to be _ 
found from Manchuria to Kwangtung. China long ago sacrificed’ 
her tariff and judicial autonomy, and has no prospect of imme- 
diately regaining it. Her best ports are dominated by foreign — 
concessions and in her capital legations are like an armed citadel. - 
Most of her outstanding leaders profess patriotism, but with the 
majority of them the word is merely a cloak for selfish intrigues, 
and with their armed retainers they keep the country impover-__ 
ished and plunged in civil strife.” , 


“But the financial phase of the question is just at present 
foremost,” believes the New York Herald, ‘‘ because of China’s 
indebtedness and the question of her ability to pay.”’ However, 
The. Herald goes on— 


Photograph by International News Reel 
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WRECKAGE OF THE PUKOW-PEKING BLUE EXPRESS, DERAILED BY THE CHINESE BANDITS 


The bandits, who kidnaped for ransom many prominent American and European passengers, said they learned how to wreck the train by 
watching an American. motion picture. 


“This phase is intimately connected with the political phase, 
because at present China has no central government and thus 
no collector of its revenue. The fact is that the only income 
received by the Government at Peking—this is the only Govern- 
ment recognized by foreigners—is the surplus money from cus- 
toms, salt and other specified taxes that are collected by repre- 
ae of foreign interests.” 4 


: China’s floating debt is estimated by this paper to be less than 
800,000,000, and this amount ‘‘is not a large sum for a country 
with China’s population and resources.’’ In fact, with the 
opulation figure generally accepted, 400,000,000, this would be 
nly $2 per capita. ‘‘And the nation is sound at heart,’’ asserts 
the Newark News. This paper, however, is sure that— 


“Before there is any real hope that China will make sub- 
stantial payments to those who hold her paper, some way must 
be found to stop the diversion of funds that ought to reach her 
treasury, but that now find their way into the hands of the 
militarist leaders to hire more armies to fight their battles.” 


‘Here is a problem,” declares the Chicago Daily News, ‘that 
the Western nations and Japan must take up whether they wish 
to or not.” But our State Department pointed out more than 
wo years ago that it ‘‘plans only to help China in the establish- 
‘ment of great public utilities, such as the building of her railways, 
anals, etc., thereby assisting in stabilizing China economically 
d financially, and in making that field a safer one for the inter- 
sts of our private citizens in private enterprise in commerce 


und industry.” 

A consortium of English, French, Dutch, Japanese and Amer- 
ican bankers, with the approval and cooperation of their gov- 
ernments, endeavored in 1920 to supersede the old “‘spheres of 
influence” policy by making loans direct to China or to its 
provinces, yet, we read in a Washington dispatch to the New 
York Journal of Commerce: 


= 


- “The consortium has been unable to function as was planned 
Hen the main consortium agreement was approved by the 
oups of bankers. The Chinese Government has opposed it on 
e ground presumably that it would embarrass their sovereignty 
and freedom. 1 ; 
“The Harding Administration, however, believes that its 
effect would improve rather than impair the standing of China. 
The trouble with China, as viewed here, is that she has entered 
into financial arrangements with banking groups in individual 
countries by which she has agreed to place herself in a special 
position with regard to those governments. | 
“The consortium has won the support of this Government 
ause it is believed that loans, extended cooperatively by the 
sankers of five nations—United States, Britain, France, Holland 
and Japan—will do away with this condition where special 


privileges and concessions have been granted in return for money 
advances.” 


It may come as a surprize to the majority of readers to learn 
that much of the ‘‘present near-chaos in China is due to the 
failure of France to ratify the two treaties respecting the Chi- 
nese Republic agreed upon at the Washington Conference.’’ 
Yet such is the contention of Carter Field, Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, and he gives as his author- 
ity ‘‘very high officials’’ in the Harding Administration. Con- 
tinues this correspondent: f 


‘‘On the conclusion of these treaties a British official pointed 
out that they did not guarantee China’s restoration, but that 
they did place a ‘nursing ring’ around that country which would 
permit it to work out its own future without foreign interference, 
if it were willing and able to do it. 

““One absolutely indispensable element to this attempt, it was 
realized then, was to permit the Chinese Government to raise 
more money by tariff duties, it being limited then and now to 
just 5 per cent. This, French inaction has blocked. 

“The nine-power treaty provided for a conference of the 


Powers at Peking three months after final exchange of ratifica- 


tions to provide additional revenue for the Peking Government 
through a 21% per cent. tariff surtax. The delay by France in 
ratification has postponed this conference. Meantime, the 
Peking Government, insolvent and therefore impotent, is falling 
into a deeper abyss month by month.” 


A foreign loan to China is considered essential, writes the 
Peking correspondent of the Boston Christian Science Monitor, 
“but no foreign loan will be made so long as selfish and ambitious 
Chinese generals are enabled with their armed hordes to flout 
the orders of the Peking Government. Nor will one be made 
until there is reunification of the various provinces.” Practi- 
cally all of the troops nominally under Peking control have not 
been paid for months, and these can not be disbanded until they 
are given their back pay, amounting, says this correspondent, 
to hundreds of millions of dollars. So the Chinese problem 
moves in a vicious circle. As the Topeka Capital observes: 


‘“‘Tf the Chinese are incapable of establishing a firm and re- 
sponsible government, what then? China as the protégé of 


- Japan is out of the question. The United States will object to 


China as the protégé of the League of Nations, and will neither 
itself accept a mandate under the League nor consent probably 
to any other government in that position. To nurse as vast a 
nation as China along as a ward of a group of governments 1s a 
different undertaking from any colonial enterprise heretofore 
attempted. Yet other nations must concern themselves to estab- 
lish some sort of responsible government, not waiting indefinitely 
on the Chinese people, who for ten years have been experiment- 
ing in this direction with no apparent progress.” 
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AMERICA CLAIMS ONE-FIFTH GERMANY’S 
REPARATIONS OFFER 


RANCE’S “VINDICTIVE EXTRAVAGANCE” in 
J os claims for reparations on Germany has been 

given considerable airing by her critics in this country. 
Now comes Uncle Sam crashing into this complicated situation 
with a claim for $1,479,064,313.92 war damages from Germany. 
‘‘But if this is so, and our claims are right and proper and to be 
paid in full, what, on the same basis,” asks the Newark Evening 
News, ‘‘would be proper compensation to France or Belgium for 


what they endured?’ The question is a facer. In sober verity 


this claim for almost a billion and a half dollars, as the same 
paper points out, is actually one-fifth the total of Germany’s 
May 2d reparations offer (thirty billion gold marks, roughly 
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PAY! PAY! 


—Bushnell for the Central Press Association. 


PAY! 


$7,500,000,000). Or, as they phrase the matter from still an- 
other angle, the American claims ‘‘come to pretty nearly half 
of France’s share in the cash reparations total Germany offers 
to pay, altho France was in the war four times as long, and 
most of the war in the West was fought on French soil.’”’ Ger- 
many’s offer, they further point out, is made only “‘provided she 
is granted moratorium and the international money market 
will lend her the money to pay with:” 

This billion and a half claim of America came out for the first 
time in a report made to the State Department by Robert C. 
Morris, agent for the United States before the Mixed Claims 
Commission, constituted by our separate treaty with Germany. 
According to Associated Press dispatches, work on determining 
the amount of these claims Germany must pay has already 
been begun by the Commission which organized last October, 
consisting of Judge Edwin B. Parker of Texas, American Com- 
missioner, and Dr. Wilhelm Kiesselbach, German Commissioner, 
with former Justice William R. Day of the Supreme Court as 
umpire. The next day dispatches announced that because of 
ill-health, Justice Day had resigned as umpire, and that (the 
treaty giving us the right to appoint the umpire) Judge Parker 
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had been appointed in his place and the appointment ratified by 


Germany. 
A partial list of the 12,416 claims as reported by the Associated 


Press dispatches well repays careful reading: 


‘The largest claim listed in the report is the American Govern- 
ment’s of $255,544,810.51 for costs of the Army of Occupation in 
Germany. Other government claims are for $67,266,626.23 
for general damages, growing out of German submarine warfare; 
$37,982,000 by the Veterans’ Bureau for war risk premiums; 
$5,380,000 by the Railroad Administration; and $40,075 for war 
risk premiums of the Shipping Board. 

“The largest individual claims are $100,000,000 by Roger B. 
MeMullen for alleged patent infringements, and one by William 
J. Guillon for $96,000,000 damages from German submarine 
warfare. Carl Schiller, $11,362,000, entitled “consequence of 
war’; George R. Mosle, $2,000,000, submarine warfare and con- 
sequence of war; and Arkell & Douglas, $6,550,000, consequence 
of war. 

‘** Among the packers, Swift & Co. head the list with claims of 
$32,400,000 for submarine warfare and war risk premiums. 
Edward F. Swift has claims for $20,500,000; L. F. Swift, $872,- 
000; G. F. Swift, Jr., $195,000; Charles H. Swift, $313,000; and 
the estate of Anna Swift, $457,000. The Hammond Packing. 
Company seeks $9,716,000; Armour & Co., $5,775,000; Wilson 
& Co., $2,609,000; Plankington Packing Company, $3,536,000. 

“Other claims include: International Harvester Company, 
$10,572,000 and $3,465,000; American Smelting and Refining 
Company, $2,755,000; Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
$11,500,000; American. Radiator Company, $3,350,000; United 
Shoe Machinery Company, $3,913,000; Southern States Cotton 
Corporation, $1,000,000; Corn Products Company, $1,890,000; 
Methodist Foreign Mission Board, $1,115 for war risk premiums; 
and the Russian Volunteer Fleet, $98,419 for war risk premiums. 

‘“Probably the largest number and amount of claims is by 
insurance companies. For indemnities and war risk premiums 
included are: Globe Company, $7,500,000; Chubb & Son, 
$5,644,000; Atlantic, $5,106,000; Federal, $4,695,000; Attna, 
$4,670,000; St. Paul Fire and-Marine, $4,154,000; Boston, $3,- 
310,000; United States Lloyds, $2,109,000; Fireman’s, $2,500,- 
000; and Equitable, $3,430,000. 

“Shipping companies among the claimants for damages from 
submarine warfare, war risk premiums and other consequences 
of the war are the Luckenback Steamship Company, $25,729,000: 
American Union Line, $2,303,000; American Transportation 
Company, $1,848,000; Barber Steamship Lines, $4,000,000; 
International Mercantile Marine, $1,946,000, and the Housatanie 
Steamship Company, $570,000. The sinking of the steamer 
Housatanic was one of the acts which culminated in America’s 
participation in the war. 

‘“‘Among oil companies the larger claims are: Standard of New 
Jersey, $13,920,000 and $7,443,000; Standard of New York, — 
$2,818,000; Inter-Ocean, $3,000,000; Vacuum, $4,794,000; Sun, 
$7,109,000; Huasteca Petroleum Company, $10,000,000. : 

“The Guaranty Trust Company of New York has the largest 
bank claim, aggregating about $9,500,000, for property in . 
Germany. Speyer & Co. have like claims of $310,000, and the 
National City Bank, $410,000. 

_ Many prominent Americans are among the claimants, the list 

including John Wanamaker, $97,504, for war risk premiums; 

Thomas A. Edison, $10,422, for property in Germany; Ford - 
Motor Company, $376,000, property in Germany and war risk 

premiums; Theodore H. Marburg, Baltimcre banker, former 

Minister to Belgium, $36,868, property in Germany; Carl L. 

Schurz, $35,520, property in Germany; Albert W. Morris, 
$5,000,000, property in Germany; August Belmont & Co., 

$40,055, property in Germany; Baruch & Co., $3,566, property 

in Germany; Charles Edward Russell, $1,344, submarine warfare. 

Among women the largest claim is presented by Ruth S. Maguire — 
of $5,000,000 for war risk premiums and submarine warfare. 

‘Manufacturers of submarine apparatus are claimants for 
many millions, alleging patent infringement, for which the Sub- 
marine Signal Company asks $1,899,000, together with that for 
$100,000,000 by Roger B. McMullen, and for $1,112,000 by the 
Synthetic Patents Company. The Du Pont Powder interests of 
Delaware have claims for more than $425,000 for war risk pre= 
miums and property in Germany. The Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany asks $5,000,000;.and the Lake Torpedo Boat Company 
$1,000,000 for alleged patent infringement. 

‘Thousands of individual claims are for property in Germany 
and in occupied territory, names of claimants indicating Ger-— 
man ancestry or relationship. The Association of American 
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Holders of Foreign Securities has an omnibus claim of $21,000,000 
based upon Hepetcintion of German sécurity values. George 
Sylvester Viereck, former editor of the Fatherland and prominent 


in pre-war agitation, has a claim filed for $13,000 for property in 
Germany.” 


In tragical contrast to the claim of a defender of the sinking 
of the Lusitania are the claims growing out of deaths when 
that passenger liner was sunk by a German submarine. They 
total $23,606,000, all told, some of the details being $5,000,000 
for the death of Fred S. Pearson, plus $300,000 for the death of 
Mabel Pearson; Charles Klein, New York theatrical producer, 
$1,767,000; Justus Miles Forman, $100,000; Charles Frohman, 
another former New York theater magnate, 250,000; Alfred 
G. Vanderbilt, $250,000; and Samuel and Solomon Friedman, 
$342,000. Most of the Lusitania claims range from $10,000 
_to $100,000. 

From a study of this list of claims certain things stand out 
rather vividly, and have been widely commented upon by the 
American press. ‘‘An element of Yankee shrewdness,” is what 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch and the Cleveland Plain Dealer 

“see in the inclusion of the expenses of the American Army of 
“Oceupation in the American Government’s total, the latter adding: 


“The payment is guaranteed by the Treaty of Versailles whieh 
reaffirmed the armistice terms. American representatives at 
‘Paris are now earnestly negotiating for payment of this claim 
through the regular channels. Now, seemingly in an effort to 
-make assurance doubly sure, the Washington Government files 
-a duplicate claim with the German-American mixed commission. 
Pit the efforts of the Americans at Paris are successful, the Ameri- 
“can claim before the mixed commission will, of course, be with- 
_ drawn.” : 


As a matter of fact, as already noted in these pages, an agree- 
“ment has since been reached at Paris for the payment by Ger- 
Emany through the Reparations Commission of the maintenance 
cost of our troops on the Rhine (amounting as there stated to 
- $255,544,810.53, from which is deducted our share in German 
“material surrendered at the Armistice) in twelve annual instal- 
“ments. The date of the first remittance is not specified. ‘‘The 
é bill isin. How to collect it is another matter,” says the Buffalo 

Evening News, pointing out that we have been trying for some 
. to collect this army of occupation bill, and that it will be 
-‘*no easier to collect a billion and a half than a quarter of a bil- 
lion.” Of course, it must be added at once, many papers point 
out, that these claims are not all of the same importance, and 

that some may be largely whittled down. The New York World 

‘draws a sharp distinction between the government and Lusi- 

tania claims, and the rest. In the ease of the first two, public 
opinion in this country, they believe, will expect ‘‘substantial’’ 
4 not ‘‘fantastic’’ damages. As for the rest: 


“Commercial and shipping losses must be submitted to two 
tests; whether they were actual and in what amounts, and 
Rise the German Government is properly chargeable. In- 
‘surance claims will fall in this class. ‘There remain claims for 
surance of an indirect nature; the largest single bill presented, 
for $100,000,000, is for infringement of submarine patents in the 

ee war on shipping. Most of these demands can be dis- 


q pacece in advance.” 
“_ 


“ce 


gS To the Detroit News, many of these claims seem “absurd.” 


In particular: 


“The instances which have precisely no justification are those 
in which refunds of war risk insurance are sought or reimburse- 
ment asked for payment of insurance claims. The insurance fee 
was added to the purchase price of merchandise sold during the 
war. It was not paid by the seller. 
“Tf any one has a legitimate claim to the return of war risk 
insurance costs, it is the ultimate consumer, who paid for the 
insurance. There is no sign that the Commission is going to 
‘look with favor on the astonishing propositions concocted by 
these claimants. It would be better if. their pretensions were 


ay EC bes 


abandoned at once, to the end that time be saved and the ab- 
surdity of their pleas be given as little further notoriety as 
possible.” 


Other papers, while not so outspoken, believe that the claims 
will be very largely scaled down. This renders more cogent the 
point of view taken by the Philadelphia Bulletin: 


“There is no reason on the face of the itemized account to 
call in question the government estimate that all claims finally 
allowed will be covered by the $350, 000, 000 or so of alien prop- 
erty still retained by the Government.’ 


An opinion as optimistic as this seems to be shared by few other 
newspapers. The Grand Rapids Press, for instance, thinks that 
“confiscation for good of the German property of private indi- 
viduals” would settle at best only part of the finally endorsed 


SHERMANY THINKS SHERMAN WAS RIGHT 


—Rodger in the San Francisco Bulletin. 


elaims. Jt would further ‘‘make the few and innocent pay for 
the many and guilty, and President Harding has indicated he 
will not stand for it.” The Canton News, among many others, 
also feels that in the last analysis the Government will have its 
choice between settling its own or the claims of individuals, 
with this German property, but certainly not both. Col. Thomas 
W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, on the other hand, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of The Journal of Commerce, has estimated 
that not more than $150,000,000 will be required to settle the 
war claims as finally sealed down. Most of the press, however, 
estimate a sum somewhere between two hundred and five hun- 
dred million dollars for which we shall have to go direct to 
Germany. 

On the whole, the American press seems to believe that some 
sum such as this may be legitimately demanded by us from 


_ Germany, if only, as the Boston Post puts it, “to superinduce 


caution on the part of any nation that might be considering 
‘ruthless warfare’ in the future.” The Newark Evening News 


visualizes it as ‘‘a pretty bitter object lesson of the concrete 


results of offending neutrals. As to collecting this money, 
the opinion of the press in general seems to be fairly well voiced 
by the Dayton News: 


“By the terms of the Treaty of Versailles all indebtedness, in ~ 
the form of reparations and otherwise, which accrues to the 
Allies, has a preferred [position. It requires no mathematician 
to observe that American claims will go down to the tail-end 
of the list.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


” 
(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Poor old Germany keeps tottering from one successful bluff 
to another.—Milwaukee Leader. 


Ir isn’t exactly true to say that business came back. Certain 


people went after it.—Chattanooga Times. 


Tuat Chicago bigamist who confesses marrying seventeen 
times must have been for a world court.—Cleveland Times. 


PapEREWSKI swapped notes for cash this season to the tune - 


of $460,000.—Greenville 
Piedmont. 


ANNEXATION of New 
York to the Bahamas 
would seem the proper 
eaper.— Dallas News. 


AMENDING a Constitu- 
tion is simple in com- 
parison with amending 


the people to fit it.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


Ir is estimated that 
there is enough unde- 
veloped oil land to keep 
the world in gasoline and 
hot water for 500 years. 
—Baltimore Sun. 


Aw English paper says 
that German marks are 
now ‘230,000 to the 
pound.’”’ My goodness, 
has it got so they come 
by the pound?—Chicago 
American Lumberman. 


THREE ministers have 
engaged seats at the 
Dempsey-Gibbons fight 
to ‘‘see exactly what 
takes place at this prize- 
fight.” It is suspected 
that all others who at- 
tend will be animated 
by the same motive.— 
Lowell Cowrier-Citizen. 


PRESIDENT HARDING 
has been initiated into 
the Order of the Cedars 
of Lebanon. Soon or 
late every statesman has to take to the tall timber.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


A LITERARY Critic is a person who can find a meaning in litera- 
ture that the author didn’t know was there.—Cleveland Times. 


WueEn the war is paid for, think what a nice time Congress will 
have with the new sources of revenue.-—Roanoke World News. 


A’ TEN-YEAR-OLD girl is writing ‘‘song hits.’”” Most of the 
song hits sound as tho they had been written by a two-year-old. 
—Pitisburgh Sun. 


Puruars they were right who accused Congress of sleeping 
through the last session. There is a surplus in the Federal 
Treasury.—EZverett Herald. 


SoME say that popular government is still only a theory, and 
if must be admitted that no one has yet found a government 
that is popular.—Pittsburgh Sun. 


THE world’s greatest paradox is the richest man in the- 
world being groomed as the poor man’s candidate for Presi- 
dent.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


SrTarTistics are said to show that a college professor’s chances 
of long life are better than a blacksmith’s. A college professor 
never has to shoe mules. He only teaches them.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Apparentty Young Turkey was hatched from, a hard-boiled 
egg.—Washington Post. 


Wuere the South left off as boss of the country, that’s where 
the West begins.—Parkersburg Sentinel. : 


WueEn money talks about America’s duty, it seems to have a 
slight foreign aeccent.—Kenosha News. 


Tue cost of living doesn’t seem to have much effect on its 
popularity: — Associated 
Editors (Chicago). 


Wuo says faith is 
dead? Some people are 
waiting for a bull market 
in German marks.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


AN expert on Oriental 
affairs 1s one who ean 
tell a Chinese soldier 
from a Chinese bandit. 
—Greenville Piedmont. 


In the strict sense, 
France did not refuse 
the 30,000,000,000 gold 
marks; she merely re- 
fused the promise of 
30,000,000,000 gold | 
marks.—Dallas News. 


We used to wonder 
what had become of the 
authors of the _ old- 
fashioned dime novels — 
till we began to read 
the subtitles in the 
movie plays.—New York — 
Tribune. 


Dovetas FarrBANKS’S © 
son said: ‘‘T like to aet 
but I can’t.” And, just — 
to demonstrate once — 
more that acting isn’t — 
necessary in the movies, — 
he was given a $1,000 : 
a week contract.—New — 
York Evening Mail. 


THE LADDER-HOLDER STRIKES 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


We have a feeling that — 
a lot of these cars that — 
take up most of the road — 
aren't made of steel at all, but pig-iron.—Chicago American — 
Lumberman. ‘ 

Tue yellow streak in human nature is often brought out by the : 
precious metal of the same color.—Cleveland Times. 4 


: 3 
Arter all, the design on the dollar doesn’t matter so much. 


Everybody has his own designs on it.—Walla Walla Bulletin. 


THERE can’t be tranquillity while half the world thinks of 1 
Germany as a debtor and the other half as a customer.—Wenat-_ 
chee World. ¢ 


Tue President is making it clear to the Irreconeilables a 
they who are fighting the court are courting a fight.—Norfolk — 
Virginian-Pilot. 3 
THE governing body of the Klan, according to testimony in a : 
Georgia court action, is the Kloncilium, with a heavy accent on 
the “‘cili.”"— Detroit News. 


Ir only remains for some scientist to prove that apes held non- 
stop dancing contests to settle the question definitely in favor of 
evolution.—Nashville Banner. , 


THE crime of those Chinese bandits is atrocious. Now if they 


had only permitted us to nominate the candidates for seizure, — 
things might have been different.—Boston Shoe and Leather 


Reporter. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


FRENCH AND GERMAN PROPOSALS OF AN ENTENTE 


in England because, by enabling French iron from 
Alsace-Lorraine to meet German coal in the Ruhr, it 
would create a steel trust capable of producing more cheaply 
than British manufacturers, according to Maximilian Harden, 


FRANCO-GERMAN ENTENTE would cause no joy 


the distinguished publisher of Die Zukunft, who drew up a 
_ project of a Franco-German industrial entente to an American 


(een 


he) 


3 we ought to* have created in 
Germany a wish to restore our 
life; and that wish would be 


A Rake 


ee ee ee NT 


_ The occupation of the Ruhr 
- tion, paradoxical as this state- 


brutal sense, but very precise 
one, it was an invitation to 


_ vietory should have been em- 
ployed to show Germany, not 


such use of victory, we have 
given a demonstration toward 


ation, which followed four years 


‘question of reparations should be frankly set aside. 
many more important things than rebuilding houses and fac- 


correspondent at The Hague. His suggestions are surprizingly 
reinforced by a, French publicist, who believes there should be 
evolved a plan of economic union between France and Ger- 


many in order to do away with the ‘‘monstrous Franco- 


German problem.” It is his conviction, also, that ‘‘we should 


“banish the illusion that a settlement of the reparations question 


is sufficient to assure peace,” 
and in the Paris Nowvelle Revue 
Francaise he goes on to say: 


“T have always thought that 


the wish to restore her own. 
was a gesture in this direc- 
mentmay seem. Inasomewhat 


Germany to collaborate with us. 
“Properly understood, our 


her faults, but her dependence 
onus. Butas we did not make 


the same end by laying hold 
of her natural wealth.” 


Unfortunately, the new oper- 


of pretended peace, was bound 


to meet obstacles, this French 


writer goes on to say, which would not have been set up against 
an offer of cooperation of a different kind. To his mind it is 
‘apparent that a proposal of economic collaboration by France 
to Germany at the time of the great defeat and upset of 1918, 
might very possibly have aroused enthusiasm and stimulated 
unexpected good-will among the Germans. But now the moral 
and juridical ideas that ‘“‘we have put into circulation and have 


‘constantly used in our arguments are being turned back against 


us,” and he adds: 


“Right is called upon in attacks upon our enterprise, upon 
the peace and upon the very treaty whose menacing and inert 


- elauses we brandished so long. We can no longer rely upon the 
- world’s opinion, which has become distracted, incapable of 
understanding, or even scandalized. Germany is slowly re- 
ceiving outside support; and her moral exchange is rising. 
is more, she is taking greater refuge in inertia. 


What 


“(Other factors make our Ruhr occupation perilous and one 


‘of them is that our intentions are not sufficiently clear. Do 


we know exactly why weare in the Ruhr? .. . Our actions, it 


seems to me, would be much more justifiable if we came right 


cout and said we have seized a guaranty in the firm purpose of 


obtaining an economic alliance with Germany. The vain 
qu There are 


tories, than rebuilding the past; the supreme question is to lay 


~ foundations of the future.” 


TURNING THE WHEEL OF TROUBLE 


Whichever is up or down, the people always suffer. 
—De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 


The writer of this article, who is somewhat bitterly an- 
tagonistic to Premier Poincaré, goes on to say that when the 
French went into the Ruhr they should have had a formal and 
well-defined program, should have made it known to Germany 
and to the world, and that it should have read somewhat along 
the following lines: 


“Four years have passed since the Armistice. Those guilty 
of the war are guilty and it is permitted to every one to 
name them and hate them in his heart. But to-day the big 
question is of peace; for the attempt to make peace was a 
failure and we must begin again. We must conceive of peace 
as an organism, and not decree it into existence, but inspire it 
with the breath of life. The very first cell of this organism should 
be the economic cooperation of France and Germany. The 
two countries should endeavor 
to get to work together. Bad 
temper disappears when work - 
is going properly and we have 
a common interest in work. 
Let us therefore work together 
and see that each exchanges 
with the other the things of 
which he has need. Let us try 
to create wealth instead of try- 
ing to take from one another 
what goods are left to us. Each 
of us possesses enormous in- 
dustrial resources. Let us com- 
bine their flow and produce the 
natural river which will drain 
away the discords between us.” 


This writer’s roseate predic- 
tions contrast sharply with the 
reiterated declaration of Pre- 
mier Poincaré that the French 
will not quit the Ruhr until Ger- 
many pays. Ina speech dedicat- 
ing a monument to the war dead 
at Commercy, he said, in part: 


‘(We have facing us a Ger- 
many which does not disarm 
and which accuses us falsely of arming against her; a. Germany 
which owes a debt of honor to us and which does not pay; a 
Germany whose officials abuse our soldiers and accuse us of 
imaginary aggression. Will a German catastrophe be needed 
to awake the country and make if see that to deserve the con- 
fidence of the world it must first keep its word and fulfil its 
promises? We do not hope for this catastrophe, for it was not a 
Frenchman but a German General, Bernhardi, who said: ‘The 
conquered must be left only their eyes with which to weep.’ 
This barbarous maxim is not ours. We ask of Germany only 
to repair damages and let us work. But if she abandons 
herself to wicked inspirations of hate, if she persists in blind 
and powerless resistance, we will wait patiently until she changes 
her mind. We are in the Ruhr; so long as she does not pay us 
she will not get us out. fi 

“Tt was not to see the Germany of before the war restored 
that our citizens bore with so much resignation the misfortunes 
which befel them, nor was it for that that they lost on the 
battle-field so many of their sons. It was not to leave behind 
them a France ruined and still menaced that so many strong 
young men fell at the front or returned mutilated to their homes.” 


On another occasion, when Premier Poincaré was addressing 
the Chamber of Deputies, in response to a Socialist attack on 
his policy, he pointed out that German resistance in the Ruhr 
had not given the results Berlin had expected, since France was 
getting 10,000 tons of coal a day, a figure which could be 
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maintained indefinitely. France’s coal supply, he said, was to-day 


better than in 1912. In a short time, he continued, French 


furnaces would be getting plentiful supplies of coke because 
the Allies were protected against the Ruhr production falling 
beneath a figure which assured France 8,000 tons a day. As 


AS FRANCE NOW SEES GERMANY 


“T will not loose you until you are incapable of harming me!” 
—Echo de Paris. 


for the new German reparations proposals, in this same speech 
Mr. Poinearé declared that 


“We await them, so that we may pass judgment. It is certain 
that the day Germany makes these new proposals she will say 
our occupation has diminished her capacity for payment. But 
the answer is that she herself has diminished her capacity by 
exporting the gold of the Reichsbank and organizing the 
Ruhr resistance. Did not a German newspaper say the other 
day that to pay nothing had become the German national 
sport? 

‘So our presence in the Ruhr may be a blessing for Germany, 
because it recalls to her at every moment that she must pay 
up. In the Ruhr we have no designs of annexation. We have 
no desire to incorporate in our country populations which have 
neither our character nor our tongue. We went to the Ruhr 
to get paid. We are doing to Germany what she did to us in 
1871. Peace has no better friends than we, but 
peace is a vain word if one may with impunity violate 
treaties while an indifferent world looks on.” 


The foregoing pronouncements of the French 
Premier are cited as an indication of the attitude 
of the present French Government by way of con- 
trast with the French proposals in La Nowvelle 
Revue Francaise for a Franco-German. Industrial 
Entente. Turning now to a similar proposal by 
a German, Maximilian Harden, who was interviewed 
at The Hague by a New York TJ%imes correspondent, 
we find the following: 


““An industrial Franeo-German entente is the 
only means of beginning to make reparation for the 
losses of the war. Both countries would have 
enormous possibilities; Prussia, the southeastern 
States; electrification of railroads in the countries 
which do not produce coal—Italy, Holland, ete. 
At the same time it would be the seed from which 
the United States of Europe would grow. The 
Little Entente, Poland, Italy—even Spain, Austria 
and Hungary—would be forced by capitalistic desire 
or by necessity into intimate relations with the 
all-powerful Franco-Belgian-German group. The first step would 
then have been taken, and the States would remain sovereign 
States and would keep their individuality; but there would be union 
and economic centralization which would cost much less than 
the present system and would enable the people to produce, to 
plant, to manufacture where the situation was most propitious; 
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to utilize rolling stock where it was needed,’ without frontier 
limits, without being chained down by what had been determined 
by monarchieal interests at a time when the relations between 
nations resembled too much those of Cain and Abel. The 
personality of the States would not be touched. In a garden 
every tree and flower is and must be sovereign and keep its 
color, form and perfume... . 

‘England would certainly not be delighted with 
a Franco-German entente. Among other things, a 
steel trust would result which would produce more 
cheaply than the English trust. This also applies 
to the United States, altho the Bethlehem Steel 
Trust is very strong, and America is not mean and 
must have seen from afar off the vision of the 
enormous danger for the world and the white races 
if Europe, the guardian of the treasures of culture, 
science and Hellenic and Christian art, should 
become a country of beggars and adventurers, a 
museum and workshop of reparations. Just as every 
day bankers say to business men, the United States 
should tell Europe: ‘First union and the end of 
ruinous competition, simplification and fusion, and 
then credits.’ ”’ 


NOW FOR A HINDU MERCHANT 


MARINE! 
sé UM DEKTY. HAY!” sings a Lascar 
aboard the transport in  Kipling’s 


poem, and ships manned largely by 

East Indian crews are familiar enough arrivals in | 

- American harbors; but the Hindus have become _ 
more ambitious now, and there is ‘‘a growing sentiment 
in India for the establishment of an Indian merchant marine,” 
we are told. A Hindu named Hadji, author of a pam- 
phlet on the subject, complains that “while 50 lakhs of tons 
are carried annually by ships along the coast of India, her 
share in this large traffic amounts to only 13 per cent.’’ Mr. 
Hadji and others are said by the London Statist to have com- 
plained that it has been impossible to build up an Indian mer- 
chant marine on account of the support given to ‘‘monopolistic 
organizations’ by the existing system of shipping rebates. ~ 
But the Statist believes there is much to be said in favor of this 
system. Under it, ‘‘shipowners feel themselves under an-obli- 
gation to provide sailings at regular intervals, the vessels sailing, 
full or not full, to keep freights stable and to treat large and 


AS GERMANY NOW SEES FRANCE 


“People of Europe, guard your most cherished possessions!”’ 
: —Kladderadatsch (Berlin), 


small shippers alike.” By abolishing the deferred rebate system 
and adopting the system of bounties, a blow could undoubtedly | 
be dealt at the companies at present engaged in the Indian 
trade; but the Indian shipper, merchant, and taxpayer might 
soon appreciate the weight of their additional burdens. 
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TURKISH PREMIER ON TURKISH POLICY 


RACTICALLY AN OFFICIAL STATEMENT of 
Turkey’s policy by his Excellency Rauf Bey, the Prime 
Minister who has also taken over the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs since Ismet Pasha went to attend the Second Conference 
at Lausanne, advises us that the Nationalist Government of 


- THE BIRD FANCIERS 
Meanwhile Turkey “‘has no aspirations of an imperialist nature ”’ 
—Fhe Bystander (London) 


Angora, Turkey’s new rulers, has no territorial aspirations of an 
imperialist nature. On the assumption that peace between 
Turkey and Great Britain will be secured the Turkish Prime 
Minister says that, as far as the neighboring Moslem peoples 
who are at present under some form or other of British political 
d _ascendeney are concerned, it is a settled point in Turkish policy 
; that they ‘‘must decide their own destinies according to the 
principles of self-determination.” He points out further that 
“politically they must fend for themselves as Turkey has done, 
and Turkey, on her part, would sincerely and loyally disinterest 
herself i in regard to the issuance.” This statement was given at 
“Angora to Arnold J. Toynbee for the Manchester Guardian, 
who is considered a British authority on the Near East because 


of his membership in the Middle Eastern section of the British © 


Delegation at the Peace Conference in Paris and his writings on 
Balkan and Turkish subjects. Of the Turkish Premier he tells us: 


“Rauf Bey is a Naval officer by profession. He distinguished 
‘himself during the Balkan War by breaking the Greek blockade 
of the Dardanelles and making a daring sortie into the Mediter- 
‘yanean with the cruiser which he commanded. At the outbreak 
‘of the European War he was in England, negotiating for the 
purchase of two dreadnoughts from Messrs. Vickers. During 
the war he held a command among the Kurdish tribes along the 
-Tureo-Persian frontier. He was a signatory of the Mudros 
- Armistice, and was also one of the Turkish leaders who were de- 
ported from Constantinople to Malta by the British authorities 
in March, 1920. Since the release of the Turkish deportees, in 
exchange for British prisoners in Turkey, about two years 
Sis he has played a prominent part in Turkish politics.” 


‘The Turkish Premier laid great stress on the danger of the 


“situation in Kurdistan, a country with which he is personally 


acquainted. Turkey and Great Britain, he pointed out, had 
agreed to leave the question to the League of Nations, failing 
agreement by direct discussion within the term of one year, but 
it was an essential condition that in the meantime both parties 
should respect the status quo. Itis related that the Turkish 
Premier went on to say that— 


“He was disturbed at the attempt, made some months ago by 
the British authorities in Mesopotamia, to set up a Kurdish 
Government at Suleimania, with British assistants and advisers. 
The attempt had failed, for our nominee, Mahmud Khan, had 
turned against us, and we had evacuated the Suleimania and 
Ruwanduz districts several months ago. 

“He believed that we should always fail, because the Kurds 
would not submit to our strict standards of government, and 
above all to the taxation which they necessitated. The Turks 
understand the Kurds, and their more free-and-easy form of 
government—consisting principally in acting as intermediaries 
between one tribe and another—was the maximum which the 
Kurds would stand. Rauf Bey, therefore, did not expect that 
we should succeed in our Kurdish policy, but on the other hand, 
as long as we were pursuing it, it would be a constant source of 
unrest and trouble for Turkey. 

“Turkey could not deal with one part of Kurdistan while 
another part was cut off from her and was left within the sphere 
of influence of what might continue to be an unfriendly Power. 
Kurdistan was a whole. If we were prepared to take on the 
country right up to Erzerum we were welcome to come and try, 
and to see what sort of a reception we got there. If not, then 
let us leave the whole of it to the Turks, as the Turks and Kurds 
have proved to be brothers and to get on with one another better 
than with any other nation.” 


The chief danger about Kurdistan, according to the Turkish 
Premier, is not on the Ismid front, where there are disciplined 
troops on both sides, but in the tribal borderland between Turkey 
and Iraq, where ‘‘punitive expeditions by British troops against 
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FICKLE FATIMA AND HER WILES 


““She has eaten his bonbons, accepted his attentions, and can make no 
further use of him, so throws him over for a wealthy admirer.” 
—Montreal Daily Star. 


Kurdish tribes” might flare up into hostilities which would 
spread down to Bagdad in one direction and involve Great 
Britain in war with Turkey on the other. The Premier also ex- 
prest his dread of “untoward events” on the Syrian border. 
Mr. Toynbee goes on to relate that— 


‘‘Rauf Bey himself brought up the question of the oil-fields. 
From the Turkish point of view, he said, it was separate from the 
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political issue. Politically, Turkey could not afford to see 
Southern Kurdistan separated from her. Economically, on 
the other hand, she knew that she was incapable of developing 
the oil-fields unaided. She was perfectly prepared to see them 
developed by other people, so long as her fair share of the pro- 
ceeds was secured to her. She wanted to be taught how to do 
these things for herself, and if others came to teach her by 
developing the oil-fields in agreement with her, she would do 
her part by insuring the political and military security without 
which the enterprise could not be profitable. Did we contem- 
plate protecting the fields with our own forces? He reckoned 
the garrison which we should need to keep these permanently 
at four divisions of British troops. 

‘“‘T then asked him about the city of Mosul, mentioning that, 
besides the question of the oil and that of the strategic impor- 
tance of Southern Kurdistan, there was the fact that Mosul town 
and the portion of the vilayet lying to the west of the Tigris 
were Arab countries, and that it was difficult for us to hand 
them back to Turkey, considering our pledges to the Arabs 
during the war. Rauf Bey frankly admitted that there was an 
Arab majority in the city of Mosul itself, but gave it as his 
opinion that the ethnographic line of demareation did not con- 
stitute a feasible political frontier. 

“Tf Mosul town were separated from the bulk of Mosul vilayet, 
which les on the east bank of the Tigris, it would become a 
dead city, since its importance lies in its being a commercial 
center. It would sink into being a city of refuge for outlaws 
and criminals from the eastern bank. In answer to this, I cited 
the division of the former vilayet of Aleppo, which had been 
earried out by agreement between Turkey and France. The 
Turkish and Kurdish districts in the North had been restored to 
Turkey, while the city of Aleppo, being Arab, had been left to 
Syria. Rauf Bey replied that the frontier drawn between 
Turkey and Syria was producing great economic difficulties, 
especially in connection with the seasonal migrations of pastoral 
tribes.” ; 


SOUTH AMERICAN «MISUNDERSTANDINGS” 


EARS MUST ELAPSE before the gulf of misunder- 

\ standings that keeps some of the larger South American 
countries apart can be bridged, it is confessed by various 
editors in these very countries, who are profoundly disap- 
pointed with the outcome of the Fifth Pan-American Conference 
lately held at Santiago. According to the Variedades of Peru, 
the conference was ‘“‘a picturesque clash of ambitions and of 
personalities.” Of the big problems which hold so much in- 
terest for all Latin America, it is said, only disarmament was 
discust. The Uruguyan plan for a Pan-American League of 
Nations and the establishment of an International Court was 
withdrawn because, it is charged, certain Powers opposed the 
“project, and these Powers are the United States and Chile. 
Nevertheless this journal points out: | 
“One surprize was brought forth in the conference and it 
created such a stir as to endanger the very existence of the 
assembly. Costa Rica, the smallest republic on the American 
continent, encircled by the two United States protectorates of 
Panama and Nicaragua, introduced a novel scheme for the re- 
organization of the Pan-American Bureau which would abolish 
as a condition of membership in the governing board the virtual 


requirement that a government must be recognized by the 
United States.” 


This Peruvian newspaper goes on to relate that the Costa 
Rican proposal also contained a clause doing away with the 
permanent chairmanship of the Pan-American Union which is 
vested in the Secretary of State of the United States. By way 
of change, the Costa Rican idea was to have this post filled 
through yearly elections of the member nations. But the most 
striking change suggested by Costa Rica was the one mentioned 
above, that would have the board made up of representatives 
directly accredited to the Pan-American Union instead of being 
composed only of the diplomatic representatives of the countries 
recognized by the United States: 

“When Alvarado Quiros, head of the Costa Rica delegation, 


introduced his plan at a private session of the Committee, the 
other members were taken entirely by surprize. Manuel Augusto 


Montes de Oca, of Argentina, chairman of the Committee, rose 
to his feet and, indorsing it enthusiastically, called it tran- 
seendental. In view of the warm reception given to Sr. Quiros’ 
words, Dr. Rowe, Director of the Pan-American Union, moved 
postponement for a plenary meeting of the Conference.”’ 


The news spread rapidly, we are further advised, and prac- 
tically all the ‘‘weaker nations, rallying in support of the Costa 
Rican plan, decided to carry it through.” In the meantime, the 
delegations of Chile, Brazil and the United States held informal 
conversations with every dissenting member, contending that | 
such drastic reform would so weaken the organization that it | 
would lose all moral authority, until, this journal relates, one 
by one the delegates withdrew the unconditional support they 
had at first given to Costa Rica. Yet Cuba sided with Costa 
Rica to the last and we then read: 


‘“A compromise was unavoidable. Commercial and political 
influences had weighed upon several countries, but the dauntless 
fight put up by Costa Rica resulted in the enlargement of the 
Union, granting membership to nations which may not be diplo- 
matically represented at Washington and making the chairman- 
ship elective.” 


Costa Rica’s attitude has been highly praised in Cuba, as 
we may judge from the Havana Discusion: 


““Costa Rica’s plan was obviously inspired by the anomalous 
situation of Mexico, whose government Washington had refused 
to recognize, thus making Mexican participation in the con- 
ference impossible. If the plan of Costa Rica, opposed from the 
beginning by the United States and Brazil, had not been prac- 
tically indorsed by all the other nations, there would have been _ 
a foundation for the-popular belief that the Pan-American Union 
is under direct Washington influence. If this had become a 
certainty, all future Pan-American moves would have been 
looked upon suspiciously, as, to live and prosper, such an or- 
ganization must be guided by mutual respect and cordiality, not 
by abdication of the smaller members to the will of the larger 
Powers.” 


According to some South American journals, when Argentina 
refused to attempt to reach a disarmament agreement prior to 
the Conference, such as Chile and Brazil had proposed, the two _ 
latter countries decided to block any disarmament efforts in 
the conference which Argentina could bring up, as this topic 
was the twelfth item in the agenda. Meanwhile the question 
of disarmament remains a menace, in the view of La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires, which says: un 


“The curtain has been raised and the spectacle is revealed in 
all its erudity. Chile’s stand in backing Brazil’s attempted naval — 
supremacy is a direct violation of the spirit of our Treaty of — 
1902 by which Chile abandoned all claims on the Atlantic in 
exchange for a similar attitude of Argentina on the Pacific. 
The conference has been a disaster, showing the so-called Pan- 
American spirit is but a meaningless phrase. South American 
international relations are becoming worse every day, and 
the United States’ approval of the Chile-Brazil attitude on 
armed peace is incomprehensible. See : 

“Argentina, however, has learned a great lesson. We are 
isolated on the continent. But we have proved to the world 
that we have done all in our power to avoid future disasters and 
herewith decline all responsibility.” By = 


Similar thoughts are exprest by El Diario, of Bolivia, which 
sees this problem as follows: ote me 
ts oe 

“The Argentine-Chilean controversy necessarily implicates - 
Brazil, which is really behind the scenes. If the small countries 
do not oceupy front seats in international performances, it is no — 
less a fact that they will sooner or later become involved in their — 
neighbors’ conflicts and neutrality is impossible.” - 


El Diario del Plata, of Uruguay, is no less emphatic in its- 
denunciation when it says: é 


“To our deepest sorrow, our fears were justified, tho we never 
hoped for a satisfactory understanding at Santiago, since the 
most important points of the Pan-American League, the Court 


of Justice and real disarmament, were practically barred from 
the discussion.” ! : 
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FIGHTING THE PLANT PIRATES © 


N APPALLING TRIBUTE is levied on our agriculture 

by “plant pirates,” as they are picturesquely termed 

- by George H. Dacy in The Nature Magazine 
(Washington). Writing on what he ealls ‘‘Plant Policemen of 
the United States,’ Mr. Dacy describes the efforts of the Federal 


_ Government to arrest and turn back plant and insect parasites 


that prey on our farm and forest 
erops. That such efforts are sadly 
needed, appears from the fact 
that enemies have already slipt 
by the barriers in such numbers 
that their depredations set us 
back yearly some two billions 
No tribute levied 
by pirates or robber barons ever 
approached this sum in magni- 
tude. We supprest the Barbary 
pirates and put an end to their 
insolent pretensions, but our fight. 
with the boll weevil, the gypsy 
moth, the Hessian fly and the 
various ‘‘seale insects” is still 
on, and the issue often appears 
rather more doubtful than we. 
eould wish, writes Mr. Dacy: 
““As a nation we have been pre- 


eminent in our contention against 
piratical powers that demand pay 


eultural country we have been 


paying more than $2,000,000,000 


Ae 


_a year to foreign plant pests which have been introduced under 


conditions most propitious for their multiplication. Our incon- 
sistency in circumventing the human plunderers only to fall 
prey to the plant pirates is one of the indelible black marks 
which blotches our otherwise immaculate farming record. 

‘As a direct result of our failure to fortify our seaports and 
protect our farming fields against the invasion of overseas 


- erop enemies, we have allowed hundreds of different and dan- 


gerous horticultural pests to develop strongholds in the United 
States. Introduced from Mexico, the boll weevil has cost the 


WHY IMMIGRANTS MUST BE SEARCHED TO SAVE OUR CROPS 


Incoming foreigners try to smuggle in plants, seed and fruit—which may be diseased 
“ —in loaves of bread or other bully articles. 


eotton-growers of the South enough in the way of depleted 


crops to pay off our national debt. Now at a time when we 


were just about getting accustomed to paying the annual 


$200,000,000 board bill of the boll weevil, another cotton crop 
despoiler steals over the line from Mexico and menaces potential 
cotton production. On this occasion, the alien enemy 1s the 
pink boll worm. Our one-hundred-million-acre corn crop 1s 


_ 


Illustrations by courtesy of *‘The Nature Magazine, 


OUR “PLANT POLICEMEN” AT WORK 


Searching for fungi and insects at a horticultural ‘‘Ellis Island.” 


annually exposed to a dozen destructive diseases, most of which 
wormed their way into America from foreign fields. The last 
to appear is the European corn borer, an uncontrollable plant 
pirate that is here to stay. Thus far science has made no head- 
The best that it can do is to 


way in exterminating this pest. 
strive to limit the area attacked. 
“Our annual wheat crop is constantly threatened by the 


Washington, D. C. 


Hessian fly, a plant plunderer that owes its entrance to the 
United States to some straw which the Hessian soldiers of 
Revolutionary fame—better dis-fame—brought to America as 
bedding for their horses. This litter was thrown ashore in 
New Jersey, and the disease germs soon multiplied and spread 
to all sections. This crop waster costs the United States as 
much each year as the entire expense of the Revolutionary 
War. Itis but one of many of the small grain pests that jeopar- 
dize our bread crops. Wheat smut, rust, Australian take-all 
disease and a dozen others are of foreign origin and spoil enough 
wheat each year to furnish bread for the stary- 
ing people of Russia and Europe. . 

‘‘A Frenchman, a professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity, some years ago was experimenting with 
all kinds of silk-worms and cultures of gypsy moths, 
trying to develop a variety of silk-worms which 
would resist this noxious disease. A gust of wind 
one day blew several cultures of the dangerous 
moths through his laboratory window and carried 
them—nobody knew where. Shortly thereafter 
the gypsy moth became a destructive pest in Mass- 
achusetts and now extends its depredations over 
more than 20,000 square miles of American area. 
It accomplishes almost as much economic damage 
as our annual fires which constitute one of the 
most serious menaces with which we have to 
contend.” 


Our rogues’ gallery of plant pests, we are told, 
now includes more than 73 economic despoilers, each 
of which causes losses of $1,000,000 or more to our annual 
crops. They include such crop criminals as the eodling moth, 
asparagus beetle, buffalo moth, hop-plant louse, horn fly, com- 
mon cabbage worm, sugar-cane borer, pear midge, wheat louse, 
oyster-shell bark louse, pea weevil, croton bug, twenty-three 
injurious scale insects, and many others. Thirty-seven of these 


pests have been imported from Europe. European bugs thrive 
and prosper under our conditions of extensive farming, while 
American pests introduced to England usually do not live long 
because of the more intensive field practises which are fol- 


lowed abroad. We read further: 


“The brown-tail moth was introduced from Holland or 
France in shipments of roses. The Japanese beetle came to our 
shores on imported Japanese iris plants. Japanese cherry-trees 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


These Chinese workers are helping us to fight plant parasites by removing all damaged and diseased 
bananas from those designed for export to the United States. 4 


presented by the City of Tokyo to the City of Washington 
during the Taft Administration brought in the Oriental fruit- 
worm which has since caused large losses in the South Atlantic 
States. The San José scale has rendered fruit production pro- 
hibitive in some parts of the United States, and costs us more 
than $10,000,000 a year. The imported chestnut blight has 
already destroyed sixty per cent. of our chestnut trees, and 
promises to kill all the rest unless blight-resistent varieties can 
be developed. Peculiarly enough, many of the Huropean pests 
which are comparatively harmless in their native countries 
develop into most destructive despoilers under the favorable 
farming conditions in the United States. Overseas, there are 
many antagonistic parasites which destroy large numbers of the 
serious crop-wasting pests. Unfortunately, many of these bene- 
ficial insects will not prosper under American conditions. 


“Agricultural authorities urged the establishment of rigid | 


quarantines and the policing of our ports against alien crop 
pests many decades before this inspection service was established 
in 1912. If the control measures had been practised religiously 
when they were initially advocated, at least fifty per cent. of 
the destructive pests now established as permanent American 
citizens would have been kept out of the country. At such 
important ports of entry as New York, Boston, Seattle and 
San Francisco, plant-pest policemen now examine all seed and 
plant material as well as other agricultural products which might 
be infested with foreign disease germs. Even the baggage of 
the emigrants on passenger boats is examined. Many of these 
foreigners try to smuggle in seed, fruit and plants which often 
are diseased. Some even conceal such fruit and seed in loaves of 
bread or other bulky articles. The arts and artifices practised 
by these amateur smugglers are quite like those of the pro- 
fessionals who barter in international jewels on which they try 
to avoid paying import duty. All fruit, seed or plant products 
that are found to be diseased are either destroyed or else 
rendered practically sterile by thorough fumigation. Along the 
Mexican border Uncle Sam maintains great fumigators which 
are large enough so that several freight-cars can be run inside 
at a time. In this way all the cotton and cotton seed that 
comes in from Mexico is rendered harmless so far as the distribu- 
tion of objectionable cotton diseases is concerned. In _ his 
belated battle against foreign plant pests, Uncle Sam is now 
accomplishing effective work. Our experts have been suc- 
cessful in many eases in restricting the disease outbreaks to 
certain regions. They now are accomplishing effective work in 
| preventing the introduction of additional plant enemies.” 
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THE STRAIN OF THE TROPICS 


HE CONTROL OF the higher brain-centers over the 

lower is diminished by tropical conditions of life, ac- 

cording to Squadron-Leader T. F. Rippon of the British 
Air Service, who led a discussion of the subject at a recent 
meeting of the War Section of the Royal Society of Medicine in 
London. The speaker first alluded to the marked effect of 
eye trouble due to tropical glare. Such trouble might manifest 
itself, he said, as a superficial 
irritation, with headache, or as 
retinal fatigue, with dimness of 
vision at night, or as an inability 
to sustain accommodative and 
convergent efforts for any length 
of time. He had examined cer- 
tain flying men in Egypt who 
showed signs of this last defect. 
Says The British Medical Journal 
(London) in an abstract of his 


paper: 


“He found in a certain group 
of men who had complained of 
eye fatigue that their power of 
accommodation was only about 
half what it should have been. 
The disability was more notice- 
able in the months of May and 
June than in April. Only when 
there was marked failure of ac- 
commodation for near points was 
the judgment disturbed; but even 
the seasoned pilot, when his eyes 
showed signs of wear and tear on 
account of tropical glare, would admit that he no longer made 
his landings automatically as he used to do, but had to take con- 
cious care and deliberation, and was often filled with apprehension. 

‘*Besides the fatigue caused by heat and glare, and the irrita- 
tion from insect bites, there were other tropical conditions, such 
as lack of nourishing food and periodic attacks of gastric disorder. 
which were likely to impair the higher centers’ control over the 
lower. Thus the resident in the tropics might be unable to 
concentrate, or might give way to anger over trifles. An in- 
telligent adaptation to environment would discount thesé effects 
in time. Other predisposing factors in tropical life included the 
sense of being always under critical observation, an exaggerated 
desire to maintain prestige, and the strain of keeping watch over 
emotions, associated perhaps with racial antipathies. The 
European in India, where the Mutiny was still remémbered, 
could not forget that he was living in the midst of a potentially 
hostile race, and it was this which accounted probably for the 
habit of Englishmen in India at every station to congregate in 
clubs. 'To these conditions, in the case of men in the Air Ser- 
vice, was added the emotional stress of an occupation which 
was a new adaptation of the human organism, was taken up by 
the individual in adult life without previous education, and was 
associated with danger on every occasion. In the course of 
a brief discussion Major J. W. Spencer suggested that neuras- 
thenia might explain many of the mental or nervous symptoms 


seen among men on tropical service. 'The neurasthenic was 


under the sway of an emotion of which he could not get rid by 
the exercise of his free will, and which paralyzed or undermined 
his judgment; he showed also a loss of power of concentration 
and a general lack of mental energy, or an inability to-pull him- 
self together. The man who had been in the tropies for a number 


of years, altho he returned home vigorous enough in general 


health, often complained of some impairment of memory and © 


Ss 


a difficulty in taking up close work, such as study for an examina- 
tion, which might be required of him; also he inclined to pessi- 
mism. These were the symptoms of the neurasthenic. The 


great saving thing in the tropics was to have some interest out- 
side oneself which would serve as a way of escape. 


\ 


It might ~ 


take the form of religion, family devotion, or genuine interest. 


in work or sport. 


rt. Service abroad took a man away from all 
his former associations and subjected him to the strain of a hot — 


climate, and to other strains, but the worst thing it did was to. 


leave him with considerable unoccupied spaces of time. Such 
conditions gradually led to a habit of introspection, which was 


the beginning of the neurasthenic state. The remainder of the 


_ prest air. 
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discussion consisted of a few remarks by several speakers. on the 
irritability often shown by the tropical resident. The general 
idea appeared to be that it was due to congestion of the liver. 
Squadron-Leader Rippon agreed that the liver might have much 
to answer for, but he still held to the view that the primary 
cause was a loss of psychic tone, resulting in a diminished control 
by the higher centers over the lower.” 


RED-HOT RIVETS THROUGH A BLOW-GUN 


LOWING RED-HOT RIVETS through metal hose is 
superseding the old ‘‘tosser” and the boy with the 
“eatching-can,’’ as a method of transportation. Robert 

G. Skerrett, writing in The Compressed Air Magazine (New 
- York), calls this one of the most effective and novel uses of com- 
Rivets are passed from the forge directly to the 


riveting gang at work perhaps scores of feet away and out of 


_ sight of the rivet heater. 


He says: 


“The hand-passing of red-hot rivets has long been a familiar 
spectacle wherever structural steelwork of any sort was under 


-way. Time and again wondering spectators have watched a 


forgeman take with his tongs a rivet from its flaming bed and toss 


_ it confidently a considerable distance to a waiting lad, armed 


7 


with a bucket or a handy can, who, after catching the rivet on 
the fly, would pass it thence to the riveting gang. How many 


_ of the marveling onlookers traced what followed when the passer 
’ failed to catch the glowing bit of steel? How many realized the 
- number of injuries inflicted upon luckless persons when those 
- searing missiles hit them instead of landing in the ‘catching can’? 


“The records of every modern shipyard, the story of the erec- 


_ tion of every skyscraper, and the casualty list of the building of 
every big bridge will be found fairly well filled with instances of 
- bodily hurt or harm done by rivets that went astray in the pass- 
ing. Not only that, but a misdirected rivet is seldom picked up 


soon enough to be used at the time, if used at all; and the hand- 
passing of rivets undoubtedly cuts down efficiency and working 
speed. Realizing these various shortcomings, William B. Fur- 


» man devised a pneumatic rivet-passing device and first put it in 
- service at the yard of the Sun Shipbuilding Company, in April 
_ of 1920.” 


whenever a hot rivet became lodged in a bent section. 


In developing his equipment, Mr. Furman first blew his rivets 
through rubber hose from the forge to the riveting gangs. But 
this type of conveyer wore out rapidly and would burn through 
So 
metallic flexible hose was substituted. To quote further: 


“The pneumatic rivet-passers now in service are capable of 
sending rivets through three lengths of hose, that is, 150 feet, 
quite satisfactorily. The hose may run around corners and have 


several bends in it between the pneumatic passer and the dis- 


Anes 


charge end, and yet the rivets will be sped onward to their des- 
tination without a hitch. All the heater has to do is to drop a 
rivet upon a balanced check valve, which allows the rivet to fall 
into the admission end of the hose; then, by pressing upon a 
pedal, a blast of comprest air is released from the passer reservoir; 
and the impulse of this released air serves to blow the rivet 
quickly to the farther end of the hose. Incidentally, the expan- 
‘gion of the air tends to cool the hose and to prevent it from 

becoming troublesomely hot. 


THE DISCHARGE END OF THE RIVET GUN 


cover seals this receptacle, and the rivet is stopt by a 


| <A rotating , 
| (Pee cushioning disk at the bottom of the receiver. 


- 


Illustrations by courtesy of “‘The Compressed Air Magazine’’ (New York) 
THE RIVET BLOW-GUN 
As originally devised at the plant of the Sun Shipbuilding Company. 


““A modified apparatus known as the ‘Penflex Rivet Gun’ 
consists of a galvanized metal tank with a connection welded 
to the side so that the air-supply line can be coupled to it. 

“The discharge valve is opened by the movement of a steel 
rod attached to the treadle. At the discharge end of the conveyer 
tube is a metal rivet receiver with a buffer block, which pre- 
vents the plastic rivet from being deformed when suddenly 
arrested upon reaching the end of its run. 

‘“‘What these rivet guns can do is well exemplified in the 
following account of fifteen weeks of service in an important 
shipyard. Let us quote: ‘Approximately 20,000 rivets were 
passed by the rivet gun to the torpedo-defense bulkheads and 
the boiler-room bulkheads, and about 8,000 rivets were passed 
to the double-bottom compartments and to the tank tops and 
shell. On alteration and repair work, the gun was placed on the 
main deck and was used for passing rivets two decks below and 
to very inaccessible locations. By using the rivet gun, the rivet 
gang consisted of only the heater boy, the riveter, and the holder- 
on. It was found that rivets could be passed satisfactorily to 
a height of ninety-one feet, the average time being two seconds.’ 

‘“‘Eixperience on the job has disclosed that rivets can be de- 
livered very rapidly and with no perceptible loss of heat while in 
transit. Further, the rivet arrives at the receiver without scale, 
owing to the fact that the scale is removed by the rivet striking 
the sides of the metal tubing during its journey. 

“It is stated by a hull superintendent that the following ad- 
vantages can be justly claimed for the pneumatic rivet passer: 
A saving in money; the elimination of passer boys; fires can 
be kept out of closed spaces, thus benefiting the riveting gangs 
as well as other trades working there; there are no ashes or 
waste coke lying around that may clog holes where the riveting 
is being done; and a rivet can be delivered and placed in a hole 
ready to drive in a much shorter time than that required when 
passer boys are employed, insuring a hotter rivet that is easier 
to drive and the doing of a better job, withal. F e 

“The high percentage of accidents incident to bridge-building 
and other structural work by reason of faulty rivet passing is 
arousing the attention of the municipal authorities in many 
cities. Demands are being made for the reasonable safety of 
workmen as well as the public. The ‘catching can’ should be 
a thing of the past; and the excuse that ‘one got away’ does not 
satisfy when damage is done by a flying rivet.” 


CORRECTION—Officials of the Golden Gate Ferry Company 


‘of San Francisco inform us that the first Diesel electric ferry- 


boat in successful operation is not the Poughkeepsie craft, de- 
seribed in our issue of April 14, but their own boat, The Golden Gate, 
which has been in operation at San Francisco, since July, 1922. 
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PLATE-LIPPED FLAPPERS OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA 


LITTING THE LUCKY DAMSEL’S LIPS is reported to 
S be one way of announcing engagements, according to the 
etiquette of French Equatorial Africa. When a young- 
man-about-town of the tribe of the Saras-Djingés is about to 
bestow his affections upon one of the local dark débutantes, the 
following ceremony is looked upon with favor in the highest 
circles. The girl’s upper and lower lips are pierced in a straight 
line about two-fifths of an inch from the outside edge, by means 
of a long thorn or some sharp, piercing instrument. Two large 
straws, a tenth of an inch or more in diameter, keep these holes 
open in the fiber of the muscle itself. After a few weeks two 
little round wooden plugs, a trifle latger than the straws replace 
them, and enlarge the two orifices. Their length is not greater 
than the thickness of the lips, so that the inside edge ofthe 
plug just barely touches the gums of the 
middle incisor teeth. The young lady is 
then well started on her way to becoming 
a village belle. 

Needless to say, the young ladies so 
treated are very young. In this tribe, as 
in many others of Central Africa, the man 
chooses his future wife at a very early age. 
In this case ‘it is generally a little girl four 
or five years old, sometimes a baby. It is 
between the ages of five and ten that the 
child’s lips are perforated by her future 
husband. 

A young physician, Dr. Muraz, chief of 
the French medical mission in the region of 
Lake Tchad, has recently brought back 
scientific observations upon this as well as 
many other barbarous customs of the 
native tribes of that region now under Frenchsway. An 
account of the investigations has been written for the Paris 
Illustration by Mr. M. G. Grandidier, the general secretary 
of the Geographical Society and seems to have occasioned 
considerable discussion,. humanitarian and ethnological. To 
quote from Mr. Grandidier: 


“The tribe of Saras-Djingés, improperly called Saras-Kabas, 
who practise barbarous lip distention, which fact is visible in 
the accompanying photographs, are found to the south of Lake 
Tehad, between the right bank of the Shari and the Arabian 
Provinee of Salamat. These people are fetish worshipers. 


The men wear a long cotton robe, which they weave themselves; , 


the women wear nothing but two small aprons of leaves. The 
country is extremely poor, even tho the soilis rich The inhabi- 
tants are shiftless and harvest very few crops. 

“Before the coming of the French the Province of Sara- 
Kabas was one of the principal reservoirs for slaves of the Sultans 
of Wadai and Baguirmi. Periodically, or at least once a year, 
and sometimes more, armed hordes invaded the peaceful land of the 
Djingés and laid everything waste. In these enormous raids the 
victims were driven toward the north, sometimes, also, toward 
the east, and the captives which hunger: exhaustion or beating 
did not kill on the way were routed on to Egypt, Tripoli and 
Turkey* At that time the Saras-Djingés lived in constant fear 
of the invaders. Mr. Grandidier goes on to say that the first 
explanation of the horrible mutilation of these women was that 
it was caused by a fear of these periodical raids. The men, 
it was thought, preferred to mutilate the faces of their wives in 
order to make them less valuable as slaves, and less likely to be 
, Sa away and sold in Egypt or the Mohammedan north of 

rica. 


It was with this in mind that the French, as soon as they had 
come into indisputable possession of the territory, passed a law 
that these terrible disfigurements of women should cease at once. 
Dr. Muraz, however, is inclined to believe that they were per- 
formed, not to render the victims less valuable as slaves, but 
really as a tribal honor. In support of this theory he asks, 


TAKING A DRINK 
As practised by the 


‘“‘Why did not the Djingés men also undergo the same mutilation, 
since they were fully as likely to be captured as slaves?” More- 
over, it is known that throughout the Mohammedan part of 
Africa there are many women found who have a nostril of the 
nose or the upper lip pierced and ornamented with jewelry and 
rings, and, indeed, some objects of no less extraordinary diameter 
than the “‘plates” of the Djingés Tribe. Further, so far as is 
known, there is no repugnance manifested toward slaves of the 
Djingés Tribe, and they are as easily negotiable as any other 
type of human property in Africa. It was with this in mind 
that Dr. Muraz continued his investigation and made the dis- 
covery which commences this article, namely, that the women’s 
lips were pierced as a sort of tribal honor, and that the slitting 
was formerly performed at the time the girl was affianced to her 
future husband. 

Whatever may or may not be the origin of the practise, its 
results are rather terrible, as can be seen from the accompanying 
photographs. It has been explained how 
the slits are originally made in the lips of 
the little girls, and Mr. Grandidier goes on 
to explain the process from then on. 


“Little by little, for two or three months, 
the diameter of the wooden blocks is in- 
ereased. The holes in the lips are enlarged 
by this distention, and in a few years the 
little cylinder of wood becomes almost like a 
saucer—a ‘plate’ which attains enormous 
dimensions. The upper surface is often 
ornamented with designs in wood-burning ~ 
Captain Cornet gives outside figures of 7 
centimeters for the upper lip and 17 centi- 
meters for the lower lip. Dr. Muraz has 
noted the extraordinary dimension of 24 
centimeters, It goes without saying that 
these proportions are not seen only among 
very old women who have spent ‘their whole 
lives in developing these holes in their upper 
lip. One of them, represented in the photograph, had a lip whose 
circumference measured not less than 75 centimeters. The lower 
plate is always of greater diameter than the upper. When they 
are not more than from 5 to 7 centimeters, they ordinarily 
maintain a horizontal position, and the woman seen at a distance 
and in profile, seems to be holding two saucers between her teeth 

‘After these disks have attained a certain size they can not 
be held constantly horizontal by the muscular fibers which have 
their attachments on the surface of the gums. Thereafter, 
they droop on the face, and this habitual position, modified 
momentarily by contractions of the facial muscles, creates a 
complete deformation of the lips and jaw surfaces, When the 
weight of the plates has become excessive the sinews of the lips — 
have no longer sufficient strength to maintain them in a horizontal 
position. They hang, the one above the other, at the lower ex- 
tremity of the face.” 


““plate-lipped 
women”’ of Central Africa 


Mr. Grandidier goes on to tell about some of thei inconveniences 
this may cause. Eating, of course, as in the picture which ap- 
pears on this page, is rather difficult, even tho the ‘plate” is 
somewhat hollowed out on the surface, so liquids will pour in. 
Talking, of course, proceeds in a series of grunts and ‘gutturals 
and the woman is, to all practical intents, dumb She does 
manage, however, to smoke a short clay pipe, and she is said — 
to enjoy letting the plates clatter against each other in‘time with 
her steps as she carries the family meal on her shoulders Taken — 
in connection with the fact that sear-tattooing, particularly ofae 
the face and breast, is common among that tribe as well as all 
others in the region, this picture may give one a terrible impres- 
sion of feminine maltreatment. But when we are assured that 
the “plates” as well as the scar tattooing are invariably signs 0 
feminine coquetry. and that the most dreadful examples of both — 
are held i in the highest honor, we can see that the French Gov- 
ernor may have a delicate situation confronting him. 

The French apparently are making a definite effort to inves- 
tigate this little-known corner of Equatorial Africa just north — 
of the-Kongo, in which the war has left them as administrators. 
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SOME PEOPLE WILL MAKE ANY SACRIFICE FOR BEAUTY 


These women, with lips so horribly distended, after the manner described in the text, are some of the village belles of an African tribe. 


Cannibalism in the neighboring district of the Cameroons, 
which apparently has been a regular practise in connection with 
certain religious rites for centuries, is being severely punished 
‘whenever discovered. The Paris Republique Francaise cites 
‘several instances of this practise which have been unearthed, 
and seems to feel that cannibalism, based on sorcery or on a 
desire for vengeance, will soon be stamped out, however long 
it may take to eliminate the cannibalism brought on by famines. 
~The “*Black Panthers,’’ however, still find a certain number of 
victims in the west of Africa each year, altho it is said their 
_ practises involve not so much the eating of human fiesh as the 
drinking of human blood. The Journal Official cites a recent 
"government decree which has for its purpose to “‘protect popu- 
lations terrorized by cannibals, and to give local administra- 
tions which are reclaiming them the means of stringently sup- 
pressing the authors of these revolting acts.”’ 


e WHY “SYNTHETIC GOLD” IS UNLIKELY 


PORADIC REFERENCE in newspapers to the possi- 
bility of manufacturing ‘‘synthetic” gold occasions alarm 
: among gold-miners. Such a careless use of terms, we 
are warned by an editorial writer in The Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press (New York), invariably indicates ignorance of 
the subject. All newspaper comment that discusses seriously 
the subject of ‘‘synthetic” gold can be dismissed as unworthy 
of more than cursory attention. Synthesis implies the union of 
two or more elements. Gold isan element—as are all the other 
metals—so it can not be synthesized. We read further: 


“The metal miner need fear nothing from the discoveries of 
science. In this respect he is in a more fortunate position than 
the miner of compounds, many of which ean be manufactured 
synthetically. However, the economic aspect is important. 
Successful technology does not always connote commercial 
supremacy. The present position of the industries concerned 
with the synthetic manufacture of nitrate, camphor and indigo 
constitutes an indication of successful research and technical 
‘development against economic odds too strong to be overcome. 
‘““Transmutation, which may be defined as a natural and little- 
understood change, whereby an element is transformed into 
another element, is an accepted fact. Satisfactory proof has 
been forthcoming that the vaporings of the alchemists ante- 
dated scientific discoveries that would have filled them with awe. 
So far, it has been found impossible to control or to stimulate 
‘the change, but it has been demonstrated that uranium and 
thorium, for instance, may be transmuted, with lead as the 
final product. It is not improbable that lead may be transmuted 
into gold; but experience has shown that this would involve 
‘an amount of energy out of all proportion to the value of 
the ultimate product. In fact, gold-miners will be cheered to 
know that a reverse process may prove to be the more prac- 
ticable; the changing of gold into lead may be profitable 
because of the release of energy that always accompanies the 
change.” 


FIGHTING AIRCRAFT WITH RADIO 
METHOD DEVISED BY GERMAN SCIENTISTS 


for putting out of commission any motor using electric 

ignition, by stopping its magneto with radio, is announced 
by the daily press. The Los Angeles Times, however, says 
that Southern California experts claim that they are able to 
outwit the German inventors. This is already possible in 
two ways, they tell us.. While the German use of radio waves 
of unusual potency will undoubtedly put the Liberty and other 
internal combustion motors out of action, other forms of motors 
have been developed which can not be so affected. We read: 


“The suecess of the Siemens-Stinnes experts in Germany 
may stimulate especially American use of the steam turbine 
engine for aircraft, according to local airplane motor experts. 
This type, and the heavy-oil burning engine, such as the Diesel, 
will not be touched by the German development. 

“The turbine has already been developed for actual use in 
airplanes. Harry Peters of La Crescenta, widely known aviation 
motor expert of England, whosé health sent him to Southern 
California after the war, made flights in a turbine-equipped 
airplane before leaving England. 

-‘‘A turbine engine for airplanes and automobiles has been 
developed at San Diego by John T. Waugh and Capt. B. H. 
Taylor, and, according to local airplane experts who have 
witnessed its operation, it works successfully, and has a much 
lighter weight per horse-power than the aircraft gasoline engine. 

“BH. M. Fisk and R. S. Gradle, officers of the Commercial 
Aircraft Association, believe that engines burning heavy oil 
can be made feasible for aircraft, and that these will be made 
in America in the near future. ; 

“The method reported in the Times cablegram has been 
suspected as having been developed for some time,’ said 
Bennett Harrison, of the Radio Service Company’s staff, 
yesterday. ‘It is feasible, for it puts the magneto out of com- 
mission and so stops any motor with electric ignition. It is 
surprizing that the Germans conducted their experiments 
where the French investigators could learn of them, for their 
efficiency is now greatly affected. 

““*Bxperts of all nations will begin to search for means of 
counteracting the radio attack by developing motors which 
will not be subject to radio. France and England, whose main 
defense in future must be aircraft, are either forced to develop 
defensive radio control or scrap a great amount of their newly 
built equipment in engines. 

‘© “Radio control and interference will be enormous factors 
if we have another war. ‘The influence of radio will be every- 
where. Gieat stations like KHJ of the Times will have a great 
patriotic part, for they will reach millions on the instant and 
arouse and organize as was not possible in the campaigns of 
the past war. They will also warn an enemy of the temper of 
the American people. 

“These stations should be considered by the Government 
as actually being powerful aids to defense and methods developed 
to protect them against any aerial interference in case of war. 
If possible, an enemy will cut them off from the air as surely as 
he would cut a cable. The possibility of this is suggested. by the 
report from Paris on the radio interference with aircraft motors.’”’ 
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AND ART 


FRANCE TO MARK OUR FIRST LANDING “OVER THERE” 


The well-known architect, Andrew Ventre, whose memorial— 
the Trench of Bayonets—at Verdun brought his compelling 
and daring talent to the attention of the public at large, has 


that posterity shall forget nothing of what happened 

during the Great War. As a gesture of gratitude. to 
America there is rising on the shores of France, at the Pointe 
de Grave, where the first American troops landed, a monument 
that will tell the story of 
America’s effort. Ax first it 
was designed to build another 
light that should flash back 
the rays from Liberty in New 
York Harbor—figuratively. of 
course. But the lighthouse 
idea was changed, and indeed 
the comprehensive scheme 
originally projected by the 
famous seulptor, Philippe Bar- 
tholomé, had to undergo modi- 
fication. On September 6, 
1919, a double anniversary of 
the birthday of Lafayette and 
of the first victory of the 
Marne, the President of France 
and the American Ambassa- 
dor laid the first stone. In 
L’ Illustration (Paris) we read 
a brief account of the statue, 
a model of which is now. 
shown in the exhibition of the 
Paris Salon. First, we are told 
of the original plan of Bar- 
tholomé’s, when ‘“‘after the 
fashion of the ‘choir leaders’ 
of the cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages, he undertook to inspire 
and coordinate the efforts of 
young artists, all former com- 
batants.”’ Thus: 


| oe: FORGETS NOTHING, and she sees to it 


“He planned its general 
outline; the architectural whole 
would rise like a lighthouse on 
the edge of the ocean. At the 
top of a pyramid a torch was 
to send forth its luminous rays 
over the immense sea and thus 
would correspond to the Statue 


i 


of Liberty giving light to the a as it dominates with its © 


symbolical torch the entrance into New York harbor. More- 
over, parts of this whole were to be apportioned out to various 
groups where individual originality could be manifested. 

“However, this collective undertaking, as contemplated 
originally by M. Bartholomé, would have required a galaxy of 
sculptors and architects and had to be modified somewhat in 
practise. 

“It was realized what a great difficulty there would be in 
coordinating so many dissimilar efforts—efforts which threatened 
to overwhelm through their composite style a memorial, of 
which the essential characteristic was to be its impressive 
simplicity.” 


To-day the project has reached a stage exprest in the 
following: 


“Tt is the work of Bartholomé and Andrew Ventre, and 
differs very considerably from the plan originally decided upon. 


LOOKING TOWARD AMERICA 


The monument being erected by France on the Pointe de Grave, 
where American forces first landed in the late war. 


made a precious contribution to the common cause. Its lines 
have been simplified and, when completed, the pyramid will 
attain one hundred metres in height. In the foreground, facing — 
the ocean, a colossal France, 
twenty meters high—the work. 
of the great sculptor, Antoine 
Bourdelle—seans the horizon 
with a troubled gaze and awaits 
the aid of the Americans. 
Directly inspired by some rep- 
licas which enable us to obtain 
an idea, or to surmise, what 
Phidias’s ‘Athene Parthenos’ 
must have been like, this 
France, in a determined atti- 
tude, is seen holding a gigantic © 
spear, ornamented by olive 
branches, emblematic of peace. 

“The shield which is placed — 
at her side is formed with the 
tables of the Law. Her free ~ 
hand appears to greet, to ap- 
peal, and to symbolize her 
fearful hopes. It shields her 
gaze which is looking afar 
toward the Orleans and the 
Rochester, from which the first © 
American troops were landed 
in the beginning of 1917. 

“The rest of the Memorial 
will be of an austere and manly | 
simplicity, except in the back-_ 
ground, where, sheltered from — 
the spray of the deep, a large — 
tablet, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion and draped by the en-— 
. twined flags, will be under the 
guard of a French and an 
American soldier. , 

‘All this portion of the dec- | 
oration has been entrusted to 
a young and talented sculptor, — 
M. Henri Navarre. He has — 
added two bas-reliefs, both full 
of expression. One represents ; 
Lafayette’s arrival in the 
United States; the other, the 
arrival of the American troops “ 
in France. These bas-reliefs — 
ornament the enormous but-_ 
tresses which give access to the — 
entrance of the lighthouse through a passage ae the width 
of a road.”’ 


The monument rises 325 feet high and will answer to an- | 
other imposing monument just dedicated in the east of 
France. It stands at Chaumont, the headquarters of the 
American general staff, and marks a special honor to Pershing 
and his men. In a later number this monument will be 
reproduced for our readers. Meanwhile we quote some words — 
of Premier Poincaré, uttered on June 3 at the ceremony 
of the dedication, which are just as appropriate to the monu- ] 
ment nearing completion at the mouth of the Gironde. One 
sentence is especially telling: ‘‘In short, when the Americans | 
saw France invaded and ravaged, her very existence threatened, | 
they came to defend the country which had bent ehderigd 
over their cradle.”’ 


_ a 


DECORATION DAY IN FRENCH SCHOOLS 


HERE IS A MONUMENT of letters raised by the 
children of France that should not be lost sight of, tho 
it may not stand out to view in future years. On 
Memorial Day of 1922 all the school children of France—two 
nillion boys and girls between the ages of seven and fourteen— 
| asked to write what they themselves thought and felt con- 
‘ Thing the aid given France by the United States in the war. 
Pheir work in part is issued in a little booklet, a copy of which 
vas sent to us from our Pacific coast by a happy and grateful 
“ranco-American war bride, but as a compilation appears in 
‘the Boston Transcript, we quote from this source. The 
‘ompositions, says ‘‘J. E. K.” in the Transcript, were ‘an 
eutpouring of affectionate youthful gratitude which perhaps 
« great poet might know how to describe or interpret in a way 
hat would be worth attempting.” ~ Failing that he lets the 
‘hildren speak for themselves and begins with the words of a 
attle girl of the department of the Somme: 


om love the Americans very much because they helped us 
me) much during the war. I wish the Atlantic Ocean were not 
wo big, so that the Americans could come sometimes to visit 
*rance, and we could go to visit them. When I go walking with 
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i. ENTRANCE FROM THE LAND SIDE 


The monument at Pointe de Grave will carry a great commemorative 

| tablet, flanked by a French and an American soldier, and preceded 

- by a vast corridor bearing upon the lateral walls bas-reliefs in sculp- 
f. ture representing historical episodes, by Henri Navarre. 


¥ 
| amma on Sunday, I put a pretty little bouquet of flowers on 
t.” 

Michelle Beswick was only three years old when the Ameri- 
ans came to France, we are told, and she does not tell us so 
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he grave of an American, and if there are any weeds I pull them 
uu 
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much as Georges Moyneault, who was twelve years old when 
he wrote, and who speaks as a more careful historian: 


“How happy we were in April, 1917, when we heard that the 
I can still see 
rolling toward 


United States had declared war on Germany! 
the long trains loaded with men and material 


FACING THE WEST 


Is this colossal sculpture by Antoine Bourdelle called “France Awaiting 
Help from the Americans.’’ It decorates the prow of the monument. 


the East. Even in my childish mind I felt sure that nothing 
could resist such an assembly of forces. How well they knew 
how to fight, those kind, strong soldiers who exchanged ‘bonheur’ 
with us so gaily as they passed through our cities and villages. 

‘““At St. Mihiel, in the Argonne, nothing could stop them. 
Their hearts were set on doing their duty well. And what help 
the whole people of the United States gave to our wounded men, 
our widows and orphans! Our soldiers and their families can 
never forget so much kindness, so many sacrifices. Even to- 
day the United States is still helping to heal our wounds. 

‘‘A short time ago our teacher read us a beautiful letter from 
an American workman to a little French girl: ‘Life is becoming 
harder over here’ he said: ‘wages are not so good, but still I 
will not forget you. and I am sending you ten dollars to buy 
yourself a pretty dress.’ How can one resist such smiling kind- 
ness’ 

“So we all love you, all of us little French children, you kind 
Americans. May Memorial Day bring us closer and make 
us feel all the sympathy we have for each other.” 


The Transcript writer, at this point, tells us how the choice 
from the two million compositions was arranged and carried out: 


“By request of the French society, called ‘La Fraternité 
Franco-Américaine,’ correspondent of the American Society for 
‘Fatherless Children of France,’ one thousand of the children’s 
tributes were forwarded from all the departments of France to 
the society’s headquarters in Paris. Since the reprinting even 
of a thousand would have been too large a task for the society, 
it was decided to draw two intersecting lines across Franece— 
one from the English channel directly south to the Mediter- 
ranean, and another from Brest to Nice. From every Department 


28 


which these lines traversed one manuscript was chosen for 
permanent record—an impartial plan surely. In order to 
seeure this wide geographical representation many of the most 
expressive writings had to be rejected outright, since they did 


not come from the Departments marked out by the lines on the 
map.” 

Some of the children whose homes were far from the war zone 
displayed as keen a sense of the realities of the war as those 
within sound of the gun-fire. Maurice Etourneau, who lives on 
the Brittany coast, writes this. 


“Tt was in 1917. The Germans were approaching Paris and 
were already beginning to bombard that city. The struggle 
seemed lost for us, when with a great unanimous impulse, our 
brothers from across the Atlantic came to our aid. How many 
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THE POINT OF ROMANCE “OVER THERE” 


Whatever happened afterward, probably no moment was more thrill- 
ing to any doughboy than when he first landed in France. 


sacrifices they made! Words can not tell them. They came 
with munitions, cannon, guns, ete. They brought us food, which 
was growing searce in our country. 

“Everywhere they went, they left a deep impression. Always 
they were ready to help. Everywhere they spread kindness and 
generosity. They consoled the parents of French prisoners. 
‘We will go to deliver them,’ they said. I was present at several 
of these touching scenes, and I shall never forget them. 

“Tt was especially in order to come to our aid that they showed 
this courage. They left their fathers, their mothers, their 
brothers, their sisters, their wives, their children, their homes, 
their country; in a word, all that they held dearest in the world. 

“At Saint Mihiel, in the narrow defiles of Islettes, of la 
Chalade, of Grandpré, of the Chene Populeux they showed 
great courage and bravery . . . Now, the war is finished. We 
won it, thanks to the heroic courage of the Americans, but still 
they continue to give generously. They wish to reconstruct 
cities at their own expense, and equip them comfortably. 

“Oh, kind brothers! How shall we thank you! You have 
done all that is most beautiful; you have given us good examples 
of bravery, of courage, of kindness, of generosity. I am only 
a young French schoolboy. You have protected me by forming 
with your breasts a human rampart. Oh, how many American 
soldiers died for me! At the thought of it, tears come into my 
eyes. Thanks, my dear friends. I shall always be grateful 
to you. 

“We shall say to your widows and orphans, ‘Thanks.’ If they 
are ever attacked I shall gladly come to protect them, as their 
husbands and fathers protected me. The Star-Spangled Banner 
has floated over France in order to lead on its warriors; some 
day, perhaps, the French flag will float over your American 
soil. 

‘American blood was shed on our beloved France, to protect 
us, perhaps some day French blood. will be shed on that soil 
where reign union, solidarity, independence. 
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‘All honor to the courage and bravery of Americans, out) 
friends forever!” 
Girls, even, were not behindhand in offering ‘‘defensive andl 
offensive alliances.’’ Georgette Bochu, age eleven, a child ott 


Central France writes: 


“Our hearts, full of feeling, will always remain united with 
those of the little Americans. We will defend one another,, 
We shall always remember the brave Americans who devoted! 
themselves to France in peril. May the Great War, from whichi 
France and the Allies came forth victorious, be the last of alll 
wars, but if proud and greedy Germany should ever threatem 
you, Oh, America, trust in the young French boys and girls to) 
help you!” - |} 


Some compositions show even a knowledge of the way war: 
was made on this side of the ocean: 


“One might have thought,’ says Jacques Chambard, eleven- : 
year older of the Seine-et-Marne, ‘that far-away America would. 
not submit to war-time restrictions. On the contrary, the dis- 
cipline was even more severe than in Huropean countries. 
Not content with limiting use of bread, sugar, etc., the Ameri- 
cans stopt their unnecessary industries, which led to a con- 
siderable result. The result was that the coal thus saved went 
to Europe to supply the different needs of the Allies.’”’ 


BETTER MANNERS IN LITERATURE 


O MORE DYING POETS can be laid at»the doors of 
savage reviewers. Whether Keats was or was not 
‘snuffed out by the Quarterly,” it is a literary tradition 

hard to kill, and its final demise will rob schoolboys of a tender 
subject for compositions. But there is no doubt that Jeffrey 


_ and his like delighted in savage reviews. An improvement in 


manners all along the literary line is noted in the London Times, 
and stands perhaps as an-offset to what some regard as our lapse — 
in morals. First the Times deals with our reform of contro- 
versial invective: 


‘That invective, as it was once used in political and personal 
controversy, is now dead is a fact which we may remark without 
lamenting. It died of excess. Its strong language became weak 
from overuse, words which were once scorpions served at last 
to make their author ridiculous, and a consequent mildness 
settled upon pamphlets and reviews. When Addison thought it 
worth while to satirize the violence of contemporary pam- 
phleteers, he laughed at their trick of giving spice to their writings - 
by substituting mysterious asterisks for vowels in obvious names, ~ 
and by sprinkling their pages, ‘in an italic character,’ with such 
words as ‘scribbler, liar, rogue, rascal, knave and villain.’ To- 4 
day there are no seribblers; they are called, among artists, 
‘writers of another school,’ and, among politicians, ‘journalists — 
of the other side.’ There ave no liars unless under another name, 
no rascals except ‘young rascals’ who do little worse than steal. 
apples, no villains but in novelettes, no knaves but at the ecard- : 
table, and no rogues who are not also vagabonds. The abusive 1 
intention may remain with us, but the old words of abuse have 
lost their familiar ring. Reviewers have probably as vigorous 
a dislike of bad books as ever they had, but happily we may 
search in vain for what was once regarded, and rejoiced in, asa 
savage review. Historians are judicially careful to qualify their 
praise and blame; prosecuting counsel study moderation in a 
way that would have astonished Somers and his fellows at the 
bar; and even cabmen, porters, fishwives and bargees have 
allowed their professional tradition to weaken, and, in their 
language, have sacrificed richness to restraint.” ; 4 


Boredom as well as bad manners are saved by the modern 
manner: 


“The change, which did not become effective until long after * 
Addison’s death, has purged speech and writing of much super 
fluous rhetoric. Ill-tempered fools are now laughed off their high 
horse, and, in polities, spite has but a small and inconstant pub- 
lic. Lucidity is everywhere preferred to wordy violence, and a 
reputation for being impartial is, by a strange twist of fortune, 
among the most powerful of controversial weapons. In litera- 
ture there has been a parallel movement. Imitators of Gibbon’ 
faults are at a discount. The falsely grand manner is tallen into 
disrepute among poets and essayists; and satirists, when na 
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appear, roar gently. almost as if they feared that some one 
would laugh at them if they forbore altogether from laughing 
at themselves. Much of this change is for good, but it brings 
with it opposite dangers which Addison himself would have 
been quick to expose. To save words of invective from excessive 
use is to strengthen the language, but to live in refined fear of 
them is disastrously to weaken it. If, in writing history, we 
substitute a colorless impartiality for the manner of Gibbon, it 
were better to have clung to Gibbon, faults and all. No man 
can write his best if he is afraid of being laughed at. He must 
write the truth that is in him, and, if his vision is emphatic, so 
must his writing be. What Addison attacked was self-conscious 
bombast and virulence, the spitefulness and scandalous myste- 
ries of puny minds. but he was no defender of self-conscious 
timidity. He would have had a fine contempt for the cautious 
trimmers of literature who would please all men and offend none. 
This is the present danger. The small fry are emphatic enough 
in all conscience. They sell a famous name for a penny in their 
memoirs as readily as any eighteenth-century pamphleteer sold 
it, with asterisks, in his pamphlets. They use the ‘italic charac- 
ter’ to attract the world’s eye to a thousand worthless opinions. 
But men of character and reputation are over-timid. They 
shun emphasis, anticipate criticism, and qualify their every 
statement. They seldom hit like Macaulay, or thrust like 
Swift, or strike to kill as Bolingbroke knew how. The death of 
spurious invective is, indeed, weleome; but, if it is to rob attack 
of its sting and approval of its warmth, life and literature will 
be the poorer for the theft.”’ 


THE SOUTH EXPREST ARTISTICALLY 


00 BIG TO BE HOMOGENEOUS, this country loves 

to play the innocent game of sectionalism. Not long 

ago we were pointed to Chicago as the center whence 
emanated the greatest amount of significant modern literature. 
Chicago, of course, was understood to have tapped the resources 
of the great West and Northwest. Now, it appears, by the 
dictum of Mr. Irvin Cobb, ‘‘if you divide the United States 
into four sections, the South, the North, the mid-West and the 
West, you will find that the South has to her credit more writers 
than any of the other sections.’”’ Not at all disheartened, as a 
feeder for Chicago, the Cincinnati Times-Star takes up the 
eudgel and instead of combating it, sets about proving Mr. 
Cobb’s ease: 


“In the plastic arts the South has done less, largely because 
so much of its endeavor has gone into Civil War monuments; 
perhaps the colossal Monument to the Confederacy which is 
being carved on the face of Stone Mountain near Atlanta, under 
the direction of Gutzon Borglum, will be the final as well as the 
finest expression of this memorial impulse. The South has few 
great painters, and among dramatists only the notable names 
_ of Augustin Daly, William C. De Mille, Thomas Dixon and 
David Wark Griffith. Musically, the South has done better, 
producing many singers, pianists and composers, among whom 
Riccardo Martin’s name stands out; providing excellent audi- 
ences for visiting orchestras, and offering a rich field for the 
collection of native folk-song. But its greatest contribution to 
American life is in letters. 

“Living Southern authors, as listed by Archibald Henderson 
in the New York Herald, include historians like Woodrow Wil- 
son, Edward Dodd and John Spencer Bassett; critics like James 
Brander Matthews; poets like Olive Tilford Dargan, Cale 
Young Rice, John Gould Fletcher, and Robert Loveman; novel- 
ists like James Branch Cabell, Willa Sibert Cather, Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, Mary Johnston, Corra May Harris, Amelie 
Rives Troubetzkoy, George W. Cable and James Lane Allen; 
and short-story writers like Irvin 8. Cobb, Harry Stillwell Ed- 
wards and Octavus Roy Cohen. This roster of contemporary 
letters would be significantly amplified if the names of those 
who died but yesterday were added, authors like Walter Hines 
Page, Thomas Nelson Page, Madison Cawein, John Fox, Jr., 
Will N. Harben, Charles Egbert Craddock and Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. Through backgrounds which the art of various of 
these craftsmen has woven into the nation’s romance, the Cin- 
cinnati Good-Will train pursues its way. 

“The great Southern tradition in literature, established by 
William Gilmore Simms, Edgar Allan Poe, Sidney Lanier and 
Mark Twain, carries on.” 


READING HAUPTMANN A LESSON 


AUPTMANN, the German playwright, has turned 
again to propaganda and achieved ‘‘one of the minor 
horrors of war.’”’ The phrase is found in the Berlin 

Evening News, a new paper printed at the German Capital 
for “‘the English-speaking public of Central Europe.” It aims 
to purvey the news of the world. The article on Gerhart 
Hauptmann shows the editors of this journal to be unafraid. 
And it can not be classed as American anti-Germanism: 


“One of the minor horrors of war—to some of us one of the 


* HAUPTMANN AND HIS WIFE 


A Berlin paper deals freely with this celebrity, calling some of his 


? 


recent propaganda service a ‘‘minor horror of the war. 


major horrors—is that great minds, even the greatest minds, lose 
their grip on Reality. It is therefore not surprizing that since 
Europe is still in a semi-belligerent state, a man of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s genius should be found weakening in his knowl- 
edge of human nature. In a recent number of the Berliner 
Tageblatt Gerhart Hauptmann let loose an article on Europe 
in general and on the folly of M. Poincaré in particular. As an 
essay in rhetorical writing it was admirable. Its literary quali- 
ties, as far as cadence and period are concerned, are beyond dis- 
pute. But the whole article contained not one constructive 
or original idea. The writer informed us that he has on his desk 
open letters to President Harding, to M. Poincaré and to the 
World Conscience. If they are of the quality of the article in 
the Berliner Tageblatt, they had better stay where they are. 
“There is something about this new phase of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s literary activity which places him on a second-class 
level. Oné feels that this article is written not as an expression 
of the writer’s pent-up feelings but for the edification of M. 
Poincaré. It is obviously written that M Poincaré may read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest it—and unfortunately there is 
not anything to digest. One suspects the writer of hoping that 
if the article does not cause M. Poinearé to withdraw from the 
Ruhr, it will at least produce a perceptible change in his policy. 
Hauptmann’s sentiments may be millennially orthodox and M. 
Poinearé’s conduct abysmally improper, but it should surely 
be clear to a man of Hauptmann’s intelligence that copy-book 
maxims uttered in rhythmical prose will not convince him of the 
fact It is sad to find the creator of ‘Hannele,’ ‘The Rats,’ and 
‘The Sunken Bell’ making such an elementary mistake.”’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FIGHT FOR THE OLD FAITH 


visky business, and the attempt to pour the spirit of 

modernism into the Presbyterian vessel is resulting in a 
breakage already made apparent in the denunciation by many 
Presbyterian pastors of the General Assembly’s action requiring 
the First Chureh in New York to conform to Presbyterian. 
doctrine and to teach the~ oe 
inerrancy of the Bible, 
the Virgin Birth, the 
Atonement, the Resur- 
rection, and the verity 
of the miracles of Christ. 
The theological ferment 
eaused by this victory of 
the Fundamentalists at 
Indianapolis and their 
defeat in the Northern 
Baptist Convention at 
Atlantic City extends 
into lay circles, and, to 
use their own parlance, 
quantities of “front-page 
stuff’? have flooded our 
newspapers. Meantime, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, on whose preaching 
the controversy has 
mainly centered, is easily 
one of the most talked 
of men in the country. 
But the issue is appar- 
ently bigger than any one 
man, or any one Church, 
sinceit calls for a division 
between those who can 
accept the facts and 
hypotheses of modern 
science and still devoutly 
believe in God and those 
to whom the Bible is the 
supreme authority in 
science as well as in 
religion. The roll-call 
on the issue has been 
sounded in other de- 
nominations as well as 
in the Baptist and Pres- 
byterian, and some fear 
that Protestantism, already divided into more than 200 sects, 
may sooner or later find itself regrouped into two great camps 
between which the ancient creed represents the chalked line 
beyond which neither side must step. 

While, to change metaphors again, the Liberals were unhorsed 
at Indianapolis, they kept the saddle at Atlantic City. At 
Indianapolis they elected their candidate, Dr. Charles F. 
Wishart, to the moderatorship, but only by the narrow margin 
of twenty-six votes. They defeated the resolution to prohibit 
the teaching of evolution in Presbyterian schools by a vote of 
approximately two to one, but in the third great battle of the 
convention, involving a rebuke to Dr. Fosdick and the First 
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WHERE THE TRUMPET OF MODERNISM SOUNDS 


But the Presbyterian General Assembly orders that the First Presbyterian Church in 
New York conform to doctrinal standards and teach the inerrancy of the Bible. 


Presbyterian Church in New York, the Fundamentalists won 
by a vote of 439 to 359. The Liberal element in the Northern 
Baptist Convention won their victory when Dr. John Roach 
Straton, pastor of Calvary Baptist Church in New York, a 
Fundamentalist leader, was hissed and hooted down when, 
because of the latter’s alleged heresies, he attempted to prevent 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, a 
Liberal, from speaking. 
Altogether it was a theo- 
logically exciting week, 
fecund with dramatic 
possibilities. 

Victors by a majority 
of twenty-two to one in 
the Committee on Bills 
and Overtures of the 


Presbyterian General 
Assembly, the Liberals 
recommended in their 


report only that the New 
York General Presbytery 
investigate the charges 
lodged against the First 
Chureh by the Phila- 
delphia Presbytery. But, 
led by W. J. Bryan and 
two Philadelphia minis- 
ters, the Rev. A. Gordon 
MacLennan and _ the 
Rey. Clarence E. Mac- 
Artney, the Conserva- 
tives won a five-hour 


require the preaching 
and teaching in the First 
Church in New York to 
conform to the Presby- 
terian Confession of 
Faith. <A chief point in 
the resolution is that it 
reaffirms the deliverance 
of the General Assembly 


the essential doctrine of 
the Church that the Holy 
Spirit inspired the writers 
of the Bible to keep them 
from error; that Jesus 
Christ was born of the Virgin Mary; that He offered Himself 
as a sacrifice to atone for the sins of His followers; that He 
arose from the dead with the same body in which He suffered, 
and that He showed His divine power by working miracles. 
The next day sixty-six ministerial delegates filed a protest 
against the Assembly’s action touching the First Church in 
New York, declaring, we are told in newspaper reports, that the 
allegations on which the action was based were ‘‘not substan- 
tiated by the evidence’; that the Assembly had condemned 
without proper hearing, and that the resolution adopted ‘seeks 
to impose doctrinal tests other than those solemnly agreed upon 
in the constitution of our Church.” Rebellion was immediate 


fight on the floor to-~ 


of 1910 declaring it to be ~ 
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and open the following Sunday in New York. The Rev. William 
P. Merrill, in his sermon at the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
declared, we read in the press, that the Assembly “said what was 
not true, did what was not fair, and attempted to put a yoke 
on our necks which I, for one, will never wear.’’ He had never 
heard of the General Assembly’s declaration of 1910, said the 
Rev. John Kelman at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
adding: ‘‘In the questions which were addrest to me no 
reference was made to any such declaration. If there had been 
any such reference and if it has been necessary for me to profess 
my agreement with it, I could not have accepted a call to any 
ehurch in America.”’ The Rev. 
Dr. L. Mason Clarke, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian 
Chureh in Brooklyn, charged 
the General Assembly with 
‘‘obseurantism,”? and said, as 
we quote from press accounts, 
“T charge it with intolerance 
in its pathetic audacity in 
attempting to compel sub- 
mission to its defiance of the 
scientific method. I charge 
it with being false to the 
spirit of revelation, through 
trying to bind upon the Church 
the thought forms of an age 
that has gone. I charge it 
with what is perilously near 
to blasphemy against the Spirit 
of God, Who has always been 
leading men into the clearer 
truth.’’ Then, stopping to wipe 
his glasses, Dr. Clarke came to 
discussion of the doctrinal 
declaration of the Assembly 
of 1910. ‘‘In all frankness,” 
he said, ‘‘I do not believe one 
of those five points. Certainly 
the Scriptures are not inerrant 
and never were. The issue 
is squarely drawn between 
Scripture literalism and the 
truth. The Bible is not our 
chain to fasten faith forever 
to its ineredibilities. Itisone _ 
of our inspirations to life.” This climactic utterance is 
followed by a dramatically challenging letter from a group of 
several hundred professors and students of Cornell University 
and the Presbyterian Church at Ithaca, where the university 
is located. The students are far from being reduced to atheism 
by modern instruction. Addrest to Dr. Fosdick, the letter runs: 

“We... are deeply conscious of the world-wide significance 
of the battle which is being waged against you, against the 
freedom of speech in the Christian pulpit, for which you stand, 
and against the reverent interpretation of the pure religion of 
Christ’ which you have given us with such power. 

“We unite in solemn protest against these misinformed and 
unchristian attacks and in pledging our unqualified loyalty to 
you as the leading American interpreter of the Christian re- 
ligion for men and women of scientific training. For your 
spoken and written words which have led us to a better under- 
standing of Christianity, we send you our renewed gratitude 
and reaffirm our faith in the pure religion of Jesus, which har- 
monize3 with the results of modern science, searches the human 
heart, convicts of sin, stimulates to human service, brings men 
to God the Father, who is alone able to save the world. We 
- testify that you have deepened our faith.” 


dear Lord, 
And let us sleep; 


Silent and deep. 


To close their sight; 
And candlelight. 


Before the day. 


Unanswered yet; 


Their vain regret; 


That we may go, 


Regret over the controversy, wonder as to the future of 
religion, and a plea for a more harmonious understanding between 


AND LET US SLEEP 
By Virna SHEARD 
“TTURN Thou the key upon our thoughts, 


Give us our portion of forgetfulness, 


“Lay Thou Thy quiet hand upon our eyes, 


Shut out the shining of the moon and stars, 


“Keep back the phantoms and the visions sad— 
The shades of .gray— 
The fancies that so haunt the little hours 


“Quiet the time-worn questions that are all 


Take from the spent and troubled souls of us 


‘*And lead us far into Thy silent land, 


Like children out across the field 0’ dreams, 
Where poppies blow. 


**So all Thy saints—and all Thy sinners, too— 
Wilt Thou not keep, 
Since not alone unto Thy well-beloved 
Thou givest sleep?” 
—London (Ontario) Free Press. 


science and religion characterize most of the editorial comment 
on the Presbyterian Assembly’s action. A few hold that it was 
logically sound and necessary. 

The Fosdick ease ‘may now become a battle-ground of decisive 
importance in shaping the future of Presbyterianism,” remarks 
the Chicago Evening Post. The General Assembly voted down 
a resolution to bar the teaching of evolution in Presbyterian 
schools, but adopted a resolution to instruct its synods to with- 
draw support from schools and colleges in which a ‘‘ materialistic 
evolutionary philosophy” is taught, or in which instruction is 
given which “attempts to diseredit the Christian faith.’ This 

action is beyond criticism, says 
the Chicago paper. ‘“‘But if 
the test of class-room orthodoxy 
be the spiritual interpretation 
of life, it is difficult to under- 
stand why a narrower test 
should be applied to the ortho- 
doxy of the pulpit. The dis- 
tinction here drawn is one 
that can not be maintained 
successfully.”” In placing the 
chief onus on Mr. Bryan, the 
New York World says: ‘He 
has driven the most intelligent 
men of his church into open 
rebellion. He has ranged 
against the officially proclaimed 
dogmas of his church the very 
kind of men who alone are 
capable of working out the 
contradictions between dogma 
and science. He will, if his 
Fundamentalist friends suc- 
ceed, separate educated men 
from organized religion.” ‘‘It 
would be a pity for any church 
to divide over such an issue 
in the twentieth century,’’ com- 
ments the New York Hvening 
Post. ‘Sober reflection ought to 
show the literalists the folly 
of their position. Religion 
will be badly served by any 
fresh endeavors to place the hu- 
man spirit in leading strings.” 
The rank and file of the church members of the nation are not inter- 
ested in dogma, but in worship, thinks the Peoria Transcript, re- 
marking that the Southern Baptist Convention in Kansas City” 
“dodged the evolution issue and gained in prestige thereby. The 
Presbyterians had it forced upon them by Mr. Bryan and will: 
find it a bootlessmatter. The essence of religion is not controversy 
but peace, and Christian service is more typical in a missionary 
post than in the armor of a crusader.” 

However, the Presbyterian General Assembly acted on “sound 
principle’ in making its demand of the ‘erring’? church in 
New York, asserts the Pittsburgh Gazette Times for the other 
side of the question. ‘‘Decision as made by the General As-_ 
sembly was essential to maintenance of the church standards.” 
Moreover, ‘‘freedom of conscience is not involved in the issue 
raised by the ‘liberal’ preaching of the Rev. Dr. Fosdick in 
New York; this minister is at liberty to expound his views 
wherever he can find a welcome. But the Presbyterian Chureh 
authority has declared that Presbyterian doctrine alone may be 
preached in its pulpits, and to this order no reasonable exception 
may be taken.” ‘Entire consistency’? marked the action of 
the Assembly, in the opinion of the Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph; and the Philadelphia Bulletin, in urging that the 
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immediate interest in the Assembly’s action lies within denomina- 
tional lines, declares that “‘tolerance of liberalism has given such 
encouragement to radical iconoclasts that there is a realization 
that old faiths, old principles, old constitutions must be fought 
for if they are to be preserved.”’ The spirit of the Presbyterians’ 
action “in declaring that a faith worth having is worth fighting 
for against the challenge of doubt, will inspire a sympathetic 
response from those in other circles of interest who are fearful 
of the passing of old anchorages of principle and belief.” : 


ARE SOCIAL WORKERS “NUTS”? 


OCIAL WORKERS ARE_“NARROW” AND. -““LOP- 
S SIDED,” according to some representative people who 
were asked for their opinion by one of these ‘‘agents- of 
humanity.”’ Nevertheless, we are told, the need for social 
workers is generally recognized by the public, the criticism being 
chiefly directed against their method and “‘officiousness’’ rather 
than against their proffered assistance. ‘This impression is the 
result of a questionnaire sent out by Mrs. Lucia Johnson Bing 
of Rio Grande, Ohio, an ex-president of the Ohio State Welfare 
Conference. She sent the questionnaire to 225 persons, including 
teachers, merchants, legislators, club-women, and others, and 
then condensed the replies into a paper which she presented 
before the National Conference of Social Work at its fiftieth 
anniversary meeting, recently held in Washington. - A business 
man said that ‘‘social workers, next to ministers, are the most 
narrow-minded of professional people, from constantly being 
in a position where they tell the other fellow how to live.” And 
we read further, as Mrs. Bing’s paper is quoted in the New 
York Evening Post, that 


‘*A politician of Irish extraction said: ‘There are three 
things the matter with the social worker: She’s always a 
woman; the breach between her and her clientéle is too wide, 
she can’t jump the gap; she is too young and can’t tell the Old 
Woman how to bring up the children. The trouble with social 
workers is that they never get away from the home plate. 
They’re always raising a howl about the awful conditions, and 
goodness knows we’re ashamed enough of them. But why don’t 
they go home and burn the midnight oil and tell us what to do 
about it?’ 

‘“A newspaper man said that ‘social workers do not tell the 
truth sternly enough. They are providing a shoe-shine for a 
sprained ankle.’ 

‘“A representative of labor, evidently a thoughtful man, 
said: ‘Social workers know they’re only doing palliative stuff. 
Seven-eighths of the people never give a thought for the morrow; 
spend all they’ve got to-day, and to-morrow are ready for a 
hand-out. There is trouble ahead for all of us, and I don’t know 
who can see the way out.’ 

*“An Ohio legislator wrote: ‘My first meet-up with a genuine 
social worker was in the Ohio House of Representatives this 
year. On the schools committee they came to present their 
case in droves. The trouble with them was they had not made 
themselves acquainted with all sides of the question. As for 
social work, there is large room for it. We know the workers are 
intelligent, but our view is that they have taken too biased a view 
of things and are, therefore, what we call ‘‘lopsided.”’’”’ 


Another legislator wrote that there is ‘‘quite a feeling among 
some of the conservative members of the Legislature that social 
workers are going too far and are interfering with some of the 
natural processes of society’; and a third thought that social 
workers had ‘‘sometimes been in advance of public opinion, 
as exprest by the Legislature, and in some cases have overlooked 
existing practical situations in a way that makes their ideas seem 
too advanced.”’ This he did not consider to be a fault, as 
‘forward-looking people are needed in this work.” <A foreign 
woman, ‘ve are told, exprest as well as any one who replied the 
spirit behind social service. She wrote in broken English: 


“*Welfare work is that kind of work being done for the benefit 
of a human being and in giving aid and care to them in normal 


time, such as to see that certain condition are right in shops and 
homes, so that those people that are in need of aid and care 
will have it without doing harm to other people that are well 
and strong, causing them to go down with the same; and if a 
person is normal, he will only need aid just over a certain period. 
Then after that he will get along nicely. The States are giving 
finance aid. The other way is by having schools for the blind 
and the deaf and the dumb, so that they will in a few years be 
able to take care of themself.’ 

“The inmates of the Girls’ Industrial School at Delaware, Ohio, 
the State reform school for delinquent girls, were asked to write 
a composition on ‘My Opinion of Social Workers,’ just after a 
State conference on the delinquent girl had been held at the 
school, 

‘‘One girl wrote: ‘My opinion is that social workers are 
some of the worst trouble-makers I have ever come in contact 
with, and I sure have learned not to put too much confidence in 
their promises. ‘‘Dear, I will write you right away.’’ That’s 
been about a month ago, and:I haven’t heard from her since, 
and I never expect to. But I suppose their old, alibi is, ‘‘ Well, 
you know, I-am too busy,” or ‘“‘I have been away.” ’ 

“Another girl wrote: ‘Not long ago there was a large group 
of ladies come to this school and:they were some of the most- 
homliest people I have ever saw. I never will forget the first 
time I saw my probation officer, because she looked so funny, 
I really felt ashamed to come on the train with her because her 
hair was skinned tight back and she looked so queer. I had my 
hair bobbed and eurled and she said, ‘‘I don’t like the idea of 
taking you with your hair. like that,’ but I just had to laugh to 
myself.’ 

‘A eross-section of the prevailing opinions of social work and 
social workers shows that the public realizes the necessity for 
social work, that it wants social work performed, but that it does 
not find us always thoroughly informed, fair-minded, tactfully 
considerate, and practical. It gives us credit for being well- 
intentioned and fairly intelligent, all except one merchant, who 
wrote: ‘Social workers are 75 per cent. nuts, otherwise they 
would not be in this kind of work.’ ”’ 


ROOM FOR CHRIST IN THE INN 


T MAY BE A LAZY RELIGION that requires chapels in 
| hotels, but there are some who believe that the idea is 
worthy of consideration. At any rate, John McK. Bowman, 
proprietor of a number of hotels in New York and other cities, 
announces that he will have chapels for meditation and prayer 
constructed in all his hostelries. Special services will be held in 
the chapels from time to time, but the principal purpose, we are 
informed by New York newspapers, is to provide a place where 
the guests may go for quiet worship at any hour. The innovation 
was suggested to Mr. Bowman, we are told, by Joseph R. Wilson, 
a Philadelphia attorney, author of ‘‘A Chapel in Every Home.’ 
On the hotel proprietor’s favorable decision Mr. Wilson com- 
ments, as he is quoted in the New York Tribune: ‘‘There has 
been ‘no room in the inn’ for Christ since His advent on earth, 
and now, for the first time in history, it has been provided. Mr. 
Bowman's adoption of this idea constitutes an epoch. It is one 
of the signs of the times for which we have been looking. It is 
practical Christianity in the largest sense of the word.” 
It is a pleasing notion, thinks the Tacoma News Tribune, saying 
that “‘there is need for just such restful spots in every city. The 
churches supply them to a certain extent. but there can_hardly 


_be too many. In providing for the spiritual as well as the tem- 


poral comfort of his patrons, the hotel man doubtless will add to 
the popularity of his hotels.” But to the Rochester Post Express 
the plan appears ‘‘to be about the last word in luxury in religion,” 
indicating “‘the existence among us of a sort of religion that is — 
mere style or sentiment, not real, not spiritual, not founded upon 
conviction.” 


‘“To persons of experience the placing of a chapel in a hotel 
seems almost a sacrilege, for not a hotel in the world, no matter 


how carefully conducted, can escape being at times the abiding- 


place of immorality of one kind or another. 


fi Pfaugh upon the 
lazy religion that needs chapels in hotels!” 
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For today’s dinner! Which of these 
tempting vegetable purées? 
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Here’s delightful variety for your choice 
in these famous Campbell’s purees, made 
without meat. They are pure vegetable 
blends—the tonic juices of ruddy tomatoes, 
the daintiness and nourishment of tender 
peas, choice asparagus or snowy celery, 
enriched with golden butter and seasoned 
by a master hand.. Frequently you will 
wish to enjoy the extra richness of Cream 
Soups, so easily prepared with milk or cream, 
as described-on the labels of Campbell’s 
Tomato, Pea, Celery and Asparagus Soups. 
Wonderfully. wholesome for the children! 
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LONG poem in The Nation—too long 

for entire quotation—deals with the 

~ persistencg;0¥*tihe life force in the lower 

animais-whateyer suicidal impulses man 

may yield to. Some ironic comments 

on recent events appear in the Sections TV 
and V, which we quote: ~ 


SAECLA FERARUM 


By Wriu1Am Evurry=LEonarD 
IV 


O never think that all of life is vain— 

Though towns be built on dead men’s bones in 
mud, 

And fields, even when they best put forth their 
grain, 

Be curst, as fertile but with dead men’s blood— 

Yes, though still issue from the Mountain Door 

The unborn generations to be slain, 

With unknown flags and engines for new war, 

Till self-destroyed, on coast and hill and plain, 

Mankind with town and harvest is no more! ... 

O never think that life thereby has ceased: 

Eating and drinking and the will to strive 

(And sleep by rock and rainbow after feast) 

And the great thrill of being here alive, 

Will yet remain in birth succeeding birth, 

With trails still open from the north and east, 

All up and down this goodly frame, the earth— 

Will yet remain in fish and fowl and beast! ... 

And, lo, the Beasts not only wake in Man 

Hope for the Life-Force still, beyond his span; 

But offer him, before he sink and cease, 

New life his own and intervals of peace... 

Nay, more than Egypt’s Cult and India’s Kine, 

The Animals may vouch us the-Divine;— 

And Man may yet outwit his doom forecast— 

Even by becoming one with them at last!... 


Vs 


Why were:wwe all so self-absorbed in woe- 

Through those four years not very long ago? 

We are not what we seem, and we-have powers 

That touch on deeper, other Life than ours: 

Though path were lost that Christ and Buddha 
trod me) 

Whereby the self may lose itself in God, 

There yet remained to.us the blest escape, 

By sprawling trance in disencumbered hours - 

(With face and belly flattened to the sod), 

Where self mayedose itself in Ox or Ape. 

But no man crépped the grass among the flowers! 

And no man wound a tail about his nape! 

Or felt the heat and rain, or saw the sky, 

But with a human skin, a human eye! .. . 


Porrims have been coloring the streets | 
of late, and the poppy motif. reappears in 
verse. One from the Santa Fe New Mezx- 
ican has the true trench touch: 


POPPY DAY 


By S. Omar Barker 


“Pushin” up the daisies, Bill, 
Shovin’ up the blooms, 

Feedin’ poppies on a hill, 
From our peaceful tombs.” 


Mac an’ me was buddies then, 
Fightin’ over there— 

Smilin’ Mae-a-jokin’ when 
Grim death was in the air. 


We'd jest been a wondering « 
What we'd likely do, a 
Comin’ home and everything, 
When the war was through. 


“Pushin’ up the daisies, Bill— 

Recxon that'll be—” : pete 
(Mac he smiled and rolled a pill) 
“Goin’ home fer me!” E 


When the world is frozen and life departed 


““Member, Bill, that poppy bud 
Where poor old Lem lay dead? 
Why, Bill, he'll never mind the mud, 

With poppies overhead. 


** Ain’t as if we’d croak in vain— 
When we're gone, you bet, 

Folks'll be at peace again— 
People won't forget!”’ 


Poor old Mac he’ll never mind, 
Lyin’ with the brave, 

Blood-red poppies in the wind, 
Noddin’ on his grave. 

Poppies growin’ from his heart— 
Seems like it’s my own 

Them poppy roots will bust apart 
Since old Mac is gone. 


Folks ain’t all fergot, I guess, 
And some will shed a tear— 

Red poppies ain't fergetfulness, 
And poppy day is here. 


Tuar discriminating magazine among the 
smaller set, The New Orleans Double 
Dealer, gets this from the Irish poet whose 
lyricism never falters with the years: 


THE PINE-WOOD © 


By KarHarine TYNAN 


The pine-wood’'s keeping a heart so chilly 
Dark on the glittering blue 

In the full summer of rose and lily 
Hers is the dusk and dew. 


er Ne 


High in the blue the noon-sun’s burning, 
The sea’s glaring, unkind— 3 

Here in the pines is the cool of morning, 
Deep shadow and a fresh wind. 


Her heart, so cold in the blaze of summer, 
Is white fire, for.she knows .— => 

The days are bringing the north wind’s rumor 

_ Of icebergs and the snows. & 


She knows the bliss that will be. 
The snow, her lover, coming full-hearted 
Over land and sea. 


The pine-wood dreams of the snow, her lover, 
Dreams—she trembled and sighed— 
They shall clasp, they shall kiss, where none 
discover 
_ Bridegroom and bride. 


Tue farmer and those to whom daylight 
saving is anathema get unexpected support 
from a new quarter. One is inclined to 
view this objection, printed in the London 
Graphic, as really valid: 


“SUMMER TIME” AS A CHILD 
WRITES IT 
By M. E. K. 
When I was very, very small, 
I loved the light upon my wall, 
Which from the street lamp far below 
Shone softly, with a yellow glow. 


And when I lay tucked up in bed 

I watched the light above my head, 
And saw the curly boughs of trees 

Toss back and forwards in the breeze. 


But now, the grown-up people say 


That they must have a longer day. ve 


And when I go to bed each night, 
Outside, the sunshine still is bright, 


They come and make me stop my play 
And put my. books and toys -away.. . / 
And I don’t think it nice, at all, 

To have no lamplight on my wall. 


I lie and wait, and wait and-see 
The shadow of my waving tree— 


Right to the end, it still is day. 


But keep awake how long I may, ¢ 


§ 


Nor any rainbow; neither do,they hear 4. 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


Too much of the Quietist speaks here, 
perhaps, yet this is another view of the 
indifference of the Universe to man’s 
troubles. In the Cornhill Magazine (Lon- 
don): 

AFTER THE WAR 


By J. H. HaLttarp 


. the plangent wars. 
—R. L. STEVENSON 


They all go by . . 


They all go by, the pitiless, plangent wars, 
They all go by and leave the altered world 
Unaltered. Underneath the hawthorn tree 
The shepherd tells his tale, and o’er the sea 
The ships are sailing with their wings unfurled, 
Spring blows her clarion and the skylark soars. 


The ancient mysteries are now as then; 

Millions have passed, Earth heeds it not and smiles, 

The roads outstretchtheir gray monotonous miles, 

The ageless course of things begins again. 

This loved hillside is beautiful as when 

The clangorous-trumpets blared, and when the 
isles Ss ; 

And all the mountains from their deep defiles 

Answered the summons with a sterh’“‘Amen.” 


REMEMBERING and forgetting -are not 
of youth, but youth contributes to make 
these faculties more poignant in age, and 
the writer of this in The Atlantic Monthly 
knows it: 

YOUTH 


_ By Amy S. Jennrnaes 


Do you hear the hooves of the horses pound 
On the wet spring road where youth is riding? 
The petals of wild pear cling around 

His feet and his stirrups, and, dimly hiding, 
Dip in the locks of his flaming hair— 
‘Wind-washed- blossom of early pear. 

Do you hear the hooves of the horses pound? 
Straight limbs pressed to the shining flank, 
And the stinging odor, sharp and rank, 

Of sweat and the steaming ground? 

Swift in the wind, cold in the wind, 

Firm is the fiesh as the golden bud 

Of a beech in spring, and wide behind, 
Drenched in the copious glittering rain, 
Streams his cloak of the color of blood, 

And branches catch at his rein. 


The wind is intimate in his ear 
With terrible songs of death and laughter; 
But the sound of love and the sound of fear 
Are dear to him, and he rides the faster. 
Riding, riding, 
Oh, not yet 
Has he need to remember or need to forget. 


Aw idea as old as St. Paul’s Laodacean 
is exprest in these lines which we come | 
across in Public Opinion (London), and 
attributed to no other publication, tho 
like our own, it is eclectic in character: 


THEY DO NOT LIVE 


By Irwin EpmMan 


They do not live who choose the middle way, 
Whom ecstasy and anguish have not known, 
Who scale no trembling heights, nor plumb the 
y lone e Sect eo ns 
Depths of an aching darkness in bright day. 


| They miss the passion with the pain, the kay 


‘High tides that sweep the spirit ito its own, 


| The lifting surge of music, the dear tone, - 
. Of a loved voice in pleading or in play. “ | 


They miss the‘hurts and stumblings; surely fear 
As never theirs, nor ‘groping in the night; . 
In their serene cool weather come no dread 


Torrents-or tempests to corrupt their sight, 


Sy 


A 


The sea, nor does the thunder wake these dead. 


Gives 
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Scenes like this soon will be only memories in that State, for the Legislature has enacted laws to abolish the leasing of county convicts and 
to prohibit flogging, as a result of an investigation into cruelties attributed to a lumber-camp whipping-boss. 


FLORIDA “COMES CLEAN” BY ENDING CONVICT CAMPS 


6 HE STAIN UPON THE NAME OF FLORIDA, 
placed there by the brutal murder of Martin Tabert, 
who was flogged to death at the camp of the Putnam 

Lumber Company, can never be expunged, but the name of 
Florida has been cleared from the charge of wilfully being a party 
to this crime against humanity, through the action of the Legis- 
lature in the abolition of peonage and the flogging of convicts.” 
This declaration of the Pensacola News is echoed by newspapers 
throughout Florida in comments on the passage of bills to abolish 
the leasing of county convicts to private corporations and the 
employment of whipping-bosses. One of the owners of The News 
is State Senator John H. Stokes, who led the fight against the 
leasing system and who has been retained as counsel by interests 
representing the Tabert family. 

The tragic fate of Martin Tabert, a twenty-two-year-old boy 
from North Dakota, aroused the sympathy and indignation of 
the entire country when brought to the attention of the public 
last winter. As told in detail in our issue of Apcil 21, the youth 
was taken off a train in Leon County, Florida, on December 
15, 1921, arrested as a vagrant, and sentenced to pay a fine of 
$25, or become a convict for ninety days. He wired home for 
the money, but never received the registered letter containing 
$75 which his parents sent to him immediately. 
out to work for a lumber company and was flogged frequently 
with a heavy whip. He died in a delirium after an especially 
severe thrashing, and the company doctor gave malignant ma- 
laria as the cause. It was not known whether he had been given 
a regular burial, or merely had been thrown into a swamp. 

' More than a year and a half later the suspicious circumstances 
surrounding his death were called to the notice of the North 


Dakota Legislature, which passed a resolution calling wpon. 


Florida to investigate. The resulting inquiry showed that those 
in control of the prisoners had been guilty of wanton cruelty 


and callous disregard for the health, and even lives, of their. 


charges. 

Nevertheless, several State Senators balked at putting an 
end to the leasing of county prisoners, which was of immense 
benefit to private corporations. The retention of the whipping- 
boss over convicts also was defended on the ground that dis- 
cipline would be impossible without this threat of torture. One 
by one, tho, we are told, even the most reactionary Senators felt 


He was farmed 


the growing force of public sentiment against the old practises. 
The great work finally accomplished by the Legislature is summed 
up thus by Samuel D. McCoy, staff correspondent of the New 
York World: 


The sheriff who caused Tabert’s arrest was discharged. The 
county judge who sentenced him was discharged. The prison 
physician who was responsible for the care of prisoners in the 
camp where Tabert died was denounced before the entire State 
as “‘a disgrace to the profession.” A prison inspector accused 
of whitewashing conditions in another of the leased-convict 
camps was denounced publicly and will presumably be dis- 
charged. =. 

These were accomplishments affecting particular individuals. 
The greater accomplishments of the same sixty days, which will 
affect generations to come, are: 

The abolishing, by special act of the Legislature, the system of 
leasing misdemeanor convicts to private corporations; and the 
abolishing, by another statute, the practise of -whipping prisoners. 

This Florida has already done, and done whole-heartedly, 
with a white heat of righteous indignation at its own past failings. 
True, there were reactionary interests who opposed what the 
great majority of Florida’s citizens demanded, but they opposed 
it in vain, and those politicians who did oppose it have written, 
unless the memory of Florida’s voters is very short, the death- 
warrant to all their hopes for future advancement. 


For its first article on the Tabert case Tur Literary Dicest 
sent telegrams to three newspapers in that State, asking for the 
expression of their opinions. They answered that it was the 
duty of Florida straightway to eliminate conditions making 
possible a recurrence of such a tragedy. Again Tur Dicrst 
has telegraphed to Florida editors; this time to learn their views 
on the reforms adopted. All the replies indorse the abolishing 
of the lease and lash. In fact, the Miami M etropolis believes 
that the “housecleaning” has not been thorough enough. It 
telegraphs: 


There has been a compromise in Tallahassee, there has been 
a meeting of Senate and House Committees, and there has been 
passed a compromise bill by which the convict lease system in 
Florida will be prohibited on and after the first day of January, 
1924. After that date no new contracts for leasing. convicts 
will be made, and contracts theretofore made will be declared 
void. As aresult of publicity it is altogether probable there will 
be no recurrence of the terrible acts such as were practised in the 
camp at Clara, where the North Dakota youth lost his life. It 
is quite possible that conditions in these camps will approach 
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perfection, but there should be absolute and immediate prohibi- 
tion of the entire convict-leasing system if Florida is to be purged 
of this stain brought about by the inhuman treatment accorded 
county prisoners and heretofore permitted under the State 
laws. There is no reason for continuing for another seven months 
this infamous system of leasing convicts to the turpentine and 
lumber camps in this State. 


But if the victory is not quite so conclusive as one could wish, 
the measure of success obtained might well be considered gratify- 
ing, in view of the obstacles to be overcome. The difficulty in 
vetting public sentiment translated into legislation, and inci- 
dentally the fight carried on by the newspapers in behalf of the 
reform, are vividly set forth in this reply from the Jacksonville 


Journal: 


In connection with convict-leasing we beg to say if it were not 
for a few stubborn Senators Florida was ready to abolish con- 
vict-leasing and flogging on the day the 
Legislature convened, April 3. Florida 
was as much shocked as the rest of 
the nation by the knowledge that these 
brutalities had the sanction of the 
law. These Senators, however, were 
influential enough to give color to the 
idea that the State was trying to eling 
to convict-leasing and flogging. Noth- 
ing is further from the truth. Ninety 
per cent., if not more, of the people 
of Florida were protesting against the 
system. They had not known of it 
before. 

It may interest you to know that 
protests against the system crystallized 
into a mighty movement for abolish- 
ment before the nation at large 
turned its eyes on Florida. The 
Jacksonville Journal campaigned for 
the abolishment of the system for 
some time prior to the convening of 
the Legislature and, as the largest 
afternoon paper in Florida, led the 
fight all through the session. It was 
the Jacksonville Journal that was 
bitterly berated in debate by Senators 
opposed to the abolishment. We 
mention this because we believe the 
nation should know that the people 
and the press of Florida had been at- 
tacking this condition before it be- 
came national property. 

On May 2, in a front-page editorial 
which filled three-fourths of a page, 
The Journal said, in part: 

“We acknowledge the candor, tho 
we can not agree with the opinion of 
those who declare that the whip is 
the only means to maintain discipline 
over convicts, white or black. These 
at least argue for the whip on a frank 
basis, just as their progenitors not so 
very long ago argued for the right to 
flog their wives. But what a miser- 
able réle is played by those Senators who try to contend 
that if flogging were abolished the door would be opened 
to other tortures undescribed in the bill. Pretending human- 
itarian motives and stabbing the anti-flogging bill with a 
poisoned dirk!” : 

It gave the names of the Senators who were opposing the bill. 
One Senator shortly after this editorial appeared announced he 
was preparing a resolution to be introduced in the Senate censur- 
ing The Journal. The resolution, however, was not introduced, 
but on May 8 the advocates of the whip consumed an entire 
session, according to the Associated Press, in berating The 
Journal for its campaign to abolish convict-leasing and flogging. 

It is significant that the tide of public opinion rose so strong 
that this Senator finally voted for abolishing the lease and lash 
system. Another also denounced The Journal and spoke 
of the agitation being caused by an “‘isolated ease” and that 
testimony of negroes had been taken. But almost at that very 
moment a white woman testified before a committee to the 
whipping and deaths of nine convicts in a year in a Senator’s 
camp. 


But these unreconstructed Senators were just fanning the 


flames of public indignation. Immediately after these tirades 
against The Journal, mass meetings sprang up in every part of 
. 


A MARTYR—BUT NOT.IN VAIN 


Martin Tabert, a North Dakota youth whose death - 
after a flogging in the convict camp of a lumber 
company in Florida led to sweeping reforms. 


~~ 


the State, and the death-knell of the convict lease and flogging 
system was sounded. 


In an editorial on the passage of the bills, The Journal declared: 


Convict-leasing and flogging were doomed because the heart 
of Florida demanded that these institutions of barbarism go. 
Reecalcitrant Senators there were who shed tears to the last at 
the departure of these twin monsters, and beat their breasts, 
and ranted against the press and the people. King Canute 
trying to stem the tide was never more futile than they. Florida, 
at last aware of the iniquities of the system, was not to be headed 
off by spurious and specious pleas and parliamentary twaddle 
or by the red herring of prejudice drawn across the trail. Once 
aroused, the conscience of the State rose cupreme to the occasion 
and humanity triumphed against private greed. Victory might 
have been delayed, but it was inevitable. 

Only one daily paper in the five largest cities of the State failed 
to join in the demand for the abolition of the whip, that is, one 
paper out of ten, and in the smaller towns the percentage of 
active and passive resistance to the 
new order of things was even smaller. 
The press reflected the sentiment of 
the people in whose name but without 
their actual knowledge these relies of 
barbarism continued under sanction 
of law. The people demanded that 
the State ‘‘come clean’’—and it did. 


“Now that laws have been enacted 
to prohibit whipping and leasing 
let it be hoped that State officials 
will ever be on the alert to see that 
the convicts, both State and county, 
are treated as human beings,” says 
the editor of the Tallahassee Daily 
Democrat, after noting that— 


Had Martin Tabert, a North Da- 
kota youth, not died in a Florida 
convict lease camp in February last 
year, the horrible conditions existing 
in such camps throughout the State 
would probably never have been 
known. His death brought about 
an investigation by the Legislature. 
It was a resolution passed by the 
Dakota Legislature which caused 
Florida to act. 

Citizens of Florida were of -the 
opinion that the convict lease system 
was abolished four years ago. The 
law enacted at that time, how- 
ever, did not include county convicts 
and these are the fellows, arrested 
for minor offenses, riding trains, ete., 
who had to suffer a pernicious system 
until one of their number sacrificed 
his life. 

Tabert’s death resulted in the re- 
moval of the sheriff who arrested him 
and the judge who sentenced him, 
the abolishment of the system which 


tion of the whip with which he was whipt. The whipper, 
T. W. Higginbotham, is now being tried for first-degree murder, 
and if guilty he will no doubt be punished accordingly. 


The Miami Herald, altho pointing out that “with a re- 
markable degree of unanimity civic, religious, and educational 


made a slave of him, and the prohibi- — 


organizations all over the State have protested against the 


continuance of the system which made possible the Tabert ease,” 
seems to be more mild in its comment on the action of the 
Legislature than some of the other newspapers. It contents 
itself with asserting: 


It is recognized that the leasing system and the ifehs go 
together. When prisoners are held under the direct control of 


/. 


the officials of the State or county it is possible to maintain — 


discipline by methods which are not so effective when prisoners 
are leased to private concerns. 
reason for the use of measures of control which are clearly in- 
human or which give so easy an opportunity for brutality. 

It must not be forgotten by those who would reform the 
prison system that one purpose of the system is to impose 
punishment. It must not be forgotten on the other hand that 


But even if leased there is no 


> 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


a second very important purpose is to 
bring about reformation. The two pur- 
poses can be accomplished in some mea- 
sure in the ease of the average prisoner, 
without beating any one to death. A better 
method of control should be found than the 
lash. 


When the North Dakota Legislature 
passed its resolution calling upon Florida 
to investigate the situation, some Southern 
papers resented what they deemed inter- 
ference by one State with the affairs of 
another. In a somewhat similar vein a 
few Florida editors now point out that 
the Putnam Lumber Company, in the 
eamp of which the North Dakota youth 
died, ‘‘is not a Florida concern, but is 
operated under a charter from the State 
of Wisconsin and is owned and operated 
by Wisconsin capitalists,” so that, accord- 
ing to the Pensacola News, ‘‘upon that State 
also rests the burden of responsibility.” 
The Tampa Tribune echoes these senti- 
ments by asserting that Florida will not 
have done its full duty until, ‘‘in addition 
to abolishing the system, the State punishes 
the northern corporation and the men 
primarily responsible for these abuses.’ 
We learn from The News that— 


Nothing more iniquitous in all the annals 
of the State has been recorded than the 
manner in which the affairs of this Wiscon- 
sin company have been administered and 
the murder of this boy, and while nothing 
can ever entirely obliterate the stain, the 
fact that Florida through legislative enact- 
ment has put an end to peonage and the 
flogging of convicts is at least an acknowl- 
edgment of wrong and an evidence of 
honest intention to right that wrong. 


To the Tampa Tribune, one of the most 
gratifying phases of the reform legislation 
is that ‘‘the pen of the Governor signs 
Florida’s deliverance from her detractors 
and defamers.” LEditorially, it says 
further: 


The whipping-boss and his lash have 
been banished from Florida. Senate advo- 
cates of the last dwindled to thirteen and 
the Senate concurred in the House bill 
which absolutely prohibits the whipping of 
prisoners in this State. Since the first 
publication of the facts in the Tabert case 
all Florida has been ringing with the de- 
mand for justice. The press, practically 
a unit, trained its guns on Tallahassee. 
Civie organizations, men and women, 
passed indignant and eloquent resolutions. 

Mass meetings were held. The oppo- 
sition weakened and the inevitable arrived. 
The lease and lash leaders gave a few 
expiring gasps and they pass out of Florida 
history forever. They are as dead as the 
iniquitous, barbarous system they de- 
fended and fought to preserve. Florida 
has again righted herself. She has always 
come clean. Out of this, her most humili- 
ating situation, she emerges unafraid, 
smiling with the consciousness of duty 
done. 


“Florida has redeemed herself at last,”’ 
exclaims the Tampa Times, which adds: 


~~, 


The opprobrium which has clung to its 
skirts, unknown to many of its people, for 
so many years, has been wiped away, and 
the State is able to hold up its head and 
look its neighbors in the face, with no 
consciousness of shame or disgrace. The . 
martyrdom of poor Martin Tabert has 
not been in vain. It has resulted in wiping 
out the convict-leasing system, and its 
worst accompaniment, the wkipping-boss. 
In justice it must be said that the iatter 
institution never had any warrant in law. 


“FUZZY WUZZY’S” LEADER STILL 
IN PRISON 


SMAN DIGNA got himself into 

English literature nearly a _ half 
century ago, but for twenty-three years he 
has been unable to get himself out of a 
British prison. The British Foreign Office 
now has been asked in the House of 
Commons to release him, there no longer 
being any likelihood of his stirring up 
trouble for the Empire. Perhaps the 
World War and other epochal events of 
the twentieth century have caused Osman 
to sink into virtual oblivion, so far as 
this generation is concerned. Osman never 
will be entirely forgotten, however, for 
he, or at least the Arab band of which 
he was the fanatical leader, has been 
immortalized in Rudyard Kipling’s bar- 
rack-room ballad ‘‘Fuzzy Wuzzy” and in 
“The Light that Failed.” 

An article in the New York World 
informs us that “forty years ago Osman 
Digna’s name was known everywhere and 
carried with it the thrill of savage scrim-_ 
mages and the setting of the white-hot 
Sudan” and no wonder, for ‘‘when Kipling 
was writing the Barrack-Room Ballads, 
Fuzzy Wuzzy (term applied to the Arab 
tribesmen) was one of England’s most 
troublesome problems,’’ and Osman Digna, 
Emir and principal lieutenant of the 
Mahdi, “was one of the main reasons why 
the Sudan had become a death-trap for 
thousands of Tommy Atkinses and a 
challenge to British military and govern- 
mental prestige.” Those who have never 
before heard of Osman can draw some 
consolation from the fact that even forty 
years ago, when he was at the height of 
his spectacular career, “little was known 
about the man himself.”” We read in this 
newspaper article that— 


He was said to be a member of the 
Hadendowa tribe of Arabs, once himself a _ 
slave, then a wharf-porter, and finally a 
trader, grown wealthy in the forbidden 
slave traffic. 

He was also reputed to belong to a 
wealthy and influential family which had 
become impoverished. : 

One story had it that he was the son 
of a Scotch seaman or marine engineer and 
a Hadendowa woman, brought up by his 
mother in native fashion after the death 
of his father. 

Another declared him to be French, but 
adopted and renamed by his stepfather, a 
Turk. 

The most generally credited tale was 
that his ancestors were Turks from Con- 
stantinople, who had settled in Suakim, on | 


= 
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The new Yankee Stadium 
is fire-safed with 
Asbestos Roofing 


OEE big baseball stadium 
roofed with Johns-Manville As- 
bestos—the ninth one in the big leagues 
- to choose this same roofing! ‘The busi- 
ness men who built these huge stands 
used this roofing so generally because 
of the service it has given for years on 
office and industrial buildings. It has 
always proved a sound protection to 
capital invested in building because of 
its fire-safety, its durability, and its 

_ + year-after-year economy. 


Some of the best roofing contractors 
in the country have been selected by 
Johns- Manville to apply Asbestos 
Roofing. There is one near you. 
Write or phone to the nearest Johns- 
Manville Branch for particulars. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Roofing 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., Dept. Br. 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City r 
Branches in 90 Large Cities. For Canada: CANADIAN 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., Ltd., Toronto 


Baa 
Through— 


\ Asbestos 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
FIRB 


Airplane view by The Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. 


Asbestos Shingles 


—for your home 


The durability and fire-safety 
of asbestos rock is the basis of 
the beautiful, soft-colored Johns- 
Manville Shingles. ‘There are 
two kinds: Flexstone —slate-- 
surfaced and popular priced, and 
Rigid—artistic and everlasting. 
Your choice will depend on the 
type of your home. Write to- 
day for our booklets. 
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What would you do 
in his place? 


The steeplejack lights his 
pipe and goes on 


painting 


Imagine, if you ean, a steeplejack 487 
feet above the street level. Hanging on 
by his teeth he is applying-a—more or 
less rough-and-ready coat of paint to a 
flagpole. 

Right in the midst of a busy morning’s 
painting an adventurous bee buzzes into 
the picture. In fact, there are two bees, 
both buzzing viciously. 

What should the steeplejack .do? 


There being in the profession no local 
rules for buzzing bees, 
steeplejack probably would get the all- 
clear signal from below and slide promptly 
down to safety. 

But not Our Hero. 

He takes out his pipe, lights it, and goes 
on painting. 

“Tt soothes the nerves,” he says frankly 
about pipe smoking. 

We haye ‘no way of knowing what kind 
of tobacco the steeplejack pours into his 
pipe on these bee-buzzing occasions, but 
we have a feeling that it is Edgeworth. 

For Edgeworth does much to give the 
smoker a sense of calm and peaceful 
security. 

Of course we wouldn’t care to go on 
record as claiming that 

™\ smoking a can of Edge- 
/ worth is as good as a 
two-weeks rest cure in 
the mountains; but we 
would like to register 
very strongly the opin- 
ion that smoking any 
pipe makes life seem 
more. worth living 
and that smoking 
“ja pipe filled with 
Edgeworth helps a 
lot. 


If you are in- 
terested in finding 
out more about 
Edgeworth, the 
most sensible plan 
is for you to let Larus & Brother Com- 
pany send you some free samples so that 
you can try the tobacco for yourself. 


Just write your name and address down 
on a posteard and you will receive im- 
mediately generous helpings both of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 
If you will also include the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, we will 
make it easier for you to get Edgeworth 
regularly. 

For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 5 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


your average © 
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the shore of the Red Sea, and intermarried 
with the Hadendowas. 

All accounts agree that when a young 
man Osman was established at Suakim as 
a merchant. He had a good house, and 
outside the walls of the town he had a 
garden in which grew fruits, flowers, 
palms, herbs, vegetables and tobacco and 
in which he loved to spend a quiet hour in 
the cool of the evening. He was looked 
up to in the town, spoke loudly in council, 
and had a heavy hand for his enemies. 

He was a dealer in European goods and 
ostrich feathers—ostensibly. The real 
source of his wealth was the slaves he 
supplied surreptitiously to Turks and 
Arabs on the other side of the Red Sea. 
He got into trouble with the authorities 
over the ‘“‘black ivory” branch of his 
business, and in 1877 his brother, Ali 
Digna, was caught by a British gunboat, 
with ninety-six slaves in his possession, the 
seizure meaning a loss of about 1,000 
pounds to the Digna family. 

Osman apparently determined that a 
Government with such ideas on the subject 
of his stock in trade was no Government 
for him, and when in 1882 Mohammed 
Ahmed, ‘‘the Mahdi,’ proclaimed the 
Holy War, Osman and his two nephews, 
Ahmet and Figna Digna, began to rouse 
the tribesmen along the coast in the name 
of the Mahdi, who shortly made him Emir 
of the Eastern Sudan. 

Then began the fighting that made 
Fuzzy Wuzzy famous. The Haden- 
dowas, mostly camel-drivers, were among 
the fiercest and hardiest of the rebel tribes. 
They wore their woolly hair standing 
straight up on the crown of the head— 
whence the British Tommy’s nickname for 
them. They cared nothing for death in 
the service of the Mahdi, and armed only 
with their spears they rushed straight into 
the face of fire that all previous experience 
had made the British believe irresistible. 
When they fell they managed to hamstring 
a horse and bring his rider down within 
spear-reach before they died. When the 
English went out to examine the slain, the 
supposed dead rose up and slashed at 
them. 


Like the military leaders of civilized 
nations, Osman did not participate in 
much actual fighting, it would seem. We 
are informed that he ‘‘was generally to be 
found in a comparatively safe place, if 
indeed he had not got entirely out of range.” 
His fanatical followers did not need. his 
presence, for their own ardor was sufficient 
for their crowning achievement, when they 
broke the British square in the battle of 
Tamai, March 13, 1884. The writer 
says: 


The tribesmen, utterly reckless of death, 
charged an angle of the square in the face 
of what seemed an annihilating fire. They 
threw themselves on the bayonets, and 
used their spears in their death-agony be- 
fore the bayonets could be withdrawn. 
They came over the bodies of their own 
dead and crawling on hands and knees 
under the muzzles of the guns, they gained 
the inside of the square, and stabbed and 
slashed until one brigade gave way in 
confusion and its guns were captured. The 
other brigades closed in, the guns were 
retaken, and the Arabs were chased far 


past the scene of their momentary triumph; 
but they had ‘‘crumpled up the square,” 
and the exploit caught the British im- 
agination and put Fuzzy into English 
literature. 

Kipling described such a fight in “The 
Light that Failed’’—the attack of 3,000 
men who had not learned from books that 
it is impossible for troops in close order to 
attack against breech-loading fire. The 
bulk of the force was naked humanity, mad 
with rage and armed with the spear or 
the sword. The camel-guns shelled them 
and opened for an instant lanes through 
their. midst, most like those quick-closing 
vistas in a Kentish hop garden seen when 
the train races by at full speed; and the 
infantry fire; held till the opportune 
moment dropt them in closely packed 
hundreds. No civilized troops in the world 
would have endured the hell through which 
they came, the living leaping high to avoid 
the dying who clutched at their heels. 
Then the line of the dusty troops and the 
faint blue desert sky went out in rolling 
smoke. There was a rush from without, 
the short hough-hough of the stabbing 
spears, and a man on a horse, followed by 
thirty or forty others, dashed through, 
yelling and hacking. The right flank of the 
square sucked-in after them and the other 
sides sent help. 


So much for the valor and the frenzy 
which Osman managed to inspire in the 
hearts of his men. 
himself, we read further: 


Osman Digna was a formidable foe for 
many years.’ He was often officially re- 
ported-dead, only to bob up again in some 
inconvenient place from which he must be 
dislodged with difficulty and losses. Once 
Kitchener almost captured him, being 
himself wounded in the fight. 

In “With Kitchener at Khartum,” 
Stevens, famous war correspondent, wrote: 


Regarding this leader 


“Osman Digna has become a commonplace ~ 


of Sudanese warfare—a man who has never 
shown himself eminent either for—personal 
courage or for generalship, yet obviously 
a man of great ability, since by evasive 
cunning and dogged persistence he has 
given us more trouble than all the other 
Emirs together. 

“His own tribe, the Hadendowa, the 
most furious warriors of Africa, are long 
since reconciled with the Government and 
have resumed their old trade of caravan- 
leading. ... He has become a fat old 
toad now, they say, and always leaves 
fights at an early stage for private prayer; 
yet he is still as much alive as when he 


threw up a position on the Suakim County — 


Council to join the Expected Mahdi; and 
you can not but half admire the raseal’s 
persistence in his evil ways.” 


It was the treachery of his former | 


followers that led to his capture at last in 
January, 1900. He was in hiding in the 


hills near Suakim, waiting for an oppor- - 


tunity to escape across the Red Sea to 
Arabia, when some Sheiks guided the 
officers to him. 


Osman Digna is a very old man, now— © 
nearly 100, it is said. If he is freed and 


goes back to Suakim he will hardly know 
the town where he once had his cool 


garden, which he later besieged with his 


rebel hordes behind him. He will find a 
railroad under construction, wireless com- 
munication, technical and industrial schools 
for the children—and, greatest change of all, 


instead of his Fuzzies, a generation of young | 


men who in the World War saw other ways 
a living than their own, and are accepting 
them. 
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Tiretllustrated is 
the new Firestone 
Maxt- Cushion. 
It bridges the 
gap between solid 
and pneumatic. 


James J. Hill, empire builder 
and giant of transporiation, 
peopled the trackless pratries of 
the Northwest and tapped an 
untold source of National wealth 
with the ratlways he founded. 
Atall times theardent supporter 
of the farmer, he. showed thoz- 
sands the promise of this new 
land of plenty and encouraged 
them in their early struggles. 
His working creed was thus 
expressed, ‘‘A good aim, dils- 
gence in learning every detail of 
your business, honesty, hard 
work and a determination to 
succeed, win out every time.”* 
Here ts a guiding principle 
that is worthy of any 
individual or 
organization 


Giants of ‘Transportation 


ROM the early days of empire building to our “The truck operator—regardless of the conditions under 
own strenuous times, the universal need has which his truck operates—is assured of the equipment 
always been for safe and rapid transportation. that will give him the maximum cushion, traction and , 
And the man who best meets this need, whatever the mileage, from the tires for light delivery service to the 
times—his is a giant achievement. massive 14-inch size for 7-ton loads. 

Firestone has co-operated with the motor truck indus- Broadening the scope of motor transport—adding to 
try from the very start of this important chapter ofmodern _its dependability and economy, Firestone Truck Tires 
transportation. Pioneering many improvements and de- and the 800 Firestone Service Dealers in the leading 
veloping a full line of truck tires, Firestone has supplied trucking centers are performing a valuable service in this 
one of the fundamental needs in practical motor haulage. era of intensive commercial activity. 


Firestone 


tt 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and 
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Cleans every part 
of every tooth 
every time 


ITH any tooth brush 

and some extra effort 
you can clean parts of all your 
teeth—or even all the surfaces 
of some teeth. 


You can be sure that a Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush does 
a thorough job for every tooth. 


The scientifically curved 
handle and the tufted bristles 
of the Pro-phy-lac-tic enable 
you to clean easily every part 
of every tooth. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brushes are made with hard, 
medium, and soft bristles. In 
three sizes—adults’, youths’ 
and children’s. They are all 
guaranteed. We will replace 
the brush you buy, if it is not 
absolutely satisfactory. 


Florence, Mass. 


all parts of the world 


po 
erTeet 
Downward Ill 
Your Lower 
Teeth Upward 


. in. America have become so familiar. 
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INVENTOR OF REINFORCED 


HE huge athletic stadiums here and 

abroad, the dizzily high skyserapers of 
New York and other American cities, and 
in fact practically all large-scale building 
work of the twentieth century, may be said 
to depend in greater or less degree upon 
reinforced concrete. It is difficult to con- 
ceive what the prevailing type of architec- 
ture of the present would have been, had 
not Joseph Tall, a precocious London 
schoolboy of fourteen, taken out the first 
patent for reinforcing concrete fifty-seven 
years ago. We learn from a Coggeshall, 
Essex, correspondent of the London Daily 
News, that the lad ‘‘beeame rapidly fa- 
mous” and ‘‘made a fortune.’ Having 
achieved success somewhat in the manner 
of Henry Ford and Thomas A. Edison, 
Tall might have crowned his triumph by 
successfully launching a huge corporation 
to develop the products of his mechanical 
ingenuity. 

However, the tale of this London youth 
is far different from those with which we 
To- 
day, instead of being among the financial 
or industrial giants of the world,-he is little 
more than a pauper, the only means of sub- 
sistence for him and his aged wife being an 
old-age pension. Burial in a potters’ field 
is his chief fear, we are informed. The 
Daily News article remarks that ‘when 
the vast concrete ring round the Cup Tie 
ground at Wembley—one of the biggest 
conerete buildings in the world—is vibrat- 
ing beneath 120,000 pairs of feet, an old man 
in this village (Coggeshall) will be thinking 
sad thoughts about it.” 

In giving the biography of Tall the writer 
says that Tall ‘‘took out his first patent 
in this or any other country for a method 
of reinforcing concrete in order to render it 
suitable for building,’’ and that ‘‘the records 
at the Patent Office show that during the 
subsequent decade he added over a score 
more patents, covering the whole field of 
concrete construction.’’ Then, we read on: 


Joseph Tall became rapidly famous. He 
made a fortune. He built flats for Napo- 
leon IIT in Paris; lectured before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; exhibited 
all over the Continent; chartered a ship 
to take him and his patent plant to Aus- 
tralia; raised concrete buildings in all parts 
of the United Kingdom. That was before 
the Franeco-German War of 1870. 

A few years before the great war of 1914 
the same Joseph Tall was tramping En- 
gland in search of work. For five nights he 
slept out with the human wreckage on the 
Thames Embankment, 

With his wife he lined up in the bread 
queues. One day a lady, whom Tall recog- 
nized as a popular actress, came by, and, 
apparently touched by something specially 
pathetic about the woman, prest a sover- 
eign into her hand. . 

“That lady,” he said to me this after- 
noon, “didn’t know she was giving charity 
to the wife of the man who had built the 
flat she was living in and invented the ma- 
terial it was built of. But I knew it.’ 

Recently Joseph Tall pawned the last of 
his treasures—for eight shillings. It was 


_ 


CONCRETE NOW A PAUPER 


the medal for concrete building construc- 
tion awarded him half a century ago at a 
London inventions exhibition. That is why 
he will take a pathetic interest in the open- 
ing of the Wembley Stadium. 

At present he and his wife are trying to 
live on ten shillings a week—his old-age 
pension, for he is seventy-two, and Mrs. 
Tall ten years younger. They lost their 
only son in the war, and their one daughter 
is married to a farm laborer. Their crown- 
ing misfortune is that they have been 
obliged to iet their tiny life insurance 
policy—a ‘‘burial’’ policy—lapse, because 
the few pence a week that it cost was an 
impossible tax on their slender resources. 
Now, unless the tide turns, they will be 
buried some day by ‘‘the parish,” and that 
seems to be more than they ean bear. - 
They could stand the Embankment, but 
there’s something about the word 
“pauper.” . 


The inventor, ‘‘an alert, birdlike little 
old gentleman with white hair, sad eyes, — 
and a charming smile,’ did not hesitate to 
describe the successive steps in the misfor- 
tunes which overtook him. The writer 
goes on: 


He struck me as the sort of man who 
would know, by instinct as it were, all 
about machinery and materials, and noth- - 
ing at all about finance. It is a common 
failing with inventors. 

Joseph Tall had the good, or bad, fortune 
to start with money at his command, fur- 
nished-by a devoted mother and other rela- 
tions. When as a mere child of less than 
fifteen he conceived the idea of using a 
latticework of hoop iron to strengthen con- 
crete for use as floors, they helped him to 
take out the necessary patents and go into 
business. — 

‘‘T was only fifteen,’ said he, ‘‘when I ~ 
built the first conerete houses in the world. 
They were at Bexley Heath, and were a 
failure. 

‘‘A few months later I was building at 
Gravesend—three houses, which, I think, 
are still standing. Then business went 
ahead. I started a factory in Falstaff Yard, 
Tabard Street (then Kent Street), Bor- 
ough, and soon extended it to Lawson 
Street, Great Dover Street. People from 
all parts of the country visited it. I re- 
member Charles Dickens coming down 
with Professor Huxley and taking a great 
interest in the process. The Prince of ~ 
Wales (King Edward VII), too. 

‘“Some folk called me ‘the concrete mad- 
man,’ others ‘the marvelous boy inventor,’ 
and whether they believed in me or not 
they were all surprized to find that I looked 
much more like a girl than a young man. 
I ean still only have been between seven- 
teen and eighteen when the Emperor of the 
French. decided to use my patent system - 
for building nearly forty blocks of flats in, 
his Paris slum clearance scheme—the 
Huysmanns scheme they called it, after the — 
architect. I went backwards and forwards 
between London and Paris many times.. 

“During the next few years I was exe- 
cuting contracts in London, South Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, reading papers on — 
my pet subject before scientific societies, 
and keeping my own brougham at our fine 
house at Dulwich, called Springfield-Mount. 
Sometimes my morning post-bag would 
contain as many as 200 letters, and I would 
work from three in the morning till ter at 
night.” : 

It was with the floating of a company to 
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Cee ee ee re ee 


No car has ever gone faster, or farther, in winning a great 
and growing success. 


The plain, blunt reason why the good Maxwell has rolled 
up such a huge volume of public regard, is that it is giving 
more for the money than the public has been used to getting. 


Under the hood and in the chassis is the unmistakable 
proof of the higher-grade manufacturing that produces 
higher-grade results— not only in appearance, but in the 
kind of performance and the easy riding, the low running 
costs and staunch reliability, that really count. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; 
drum type lamps; pressure chassis lubrication, motor-driven electric horn; unusually 
long springs; new type water-tight windshield Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue 
tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Sport Touring, $1025, Sport 
Roadster, $975; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, EEE Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


“The Good 


XWELL 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
SHOWING TERRITORIES OF THE ASSOCIATED OPERATING COMPANIES 
WHICH IN TURN ARE CONNECTED BY THE LONG LINES OF THE 
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United for the Nation’s need 


We are a people scattered over three million 


square miles of territory—a people whose daily 
commercial transactions and social interests are 
as wide-spread as our boundaries. Only a unified 
telephone service, covering the whole country, 
can serve our needs. 


Such a service, in turn, requires a national or- 
ganization with uniform policies and operating 
methods; and also in each community a local 
organization with full authority and responsibil- 
ity for the problems of that community. 


Such a service is the service of the Bell System. 
Two hundred and 4Sfty thousand employees and 
approximately six thousand local operating units 
cover the length and breadth of the land. Uniting 
these community organizations are the Associ- 
ated Companies of the Bell System, each re- 
sponsible for service in its territory. 


Linking together the Associated Companies is 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. It operates the long distance lines, devel- 
ops nation-wide policies, standards of practice 
and equipment for the improvement of the ser- 
vice and for the benefit of all. 


In this commonwealth of service the best inter- 
ests of the nation and the community are equally 
served. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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run the business that things began to go 
wrong. 

At twenty-one Mr. Tall was worth 
£30,000 and a managing director; before 
he was twenty-five the company had gone 
to smash, and he was desperately struggling 
to make afresh start. All his patents were 
of no use without capital, and he had to 
fight the brick ring. By the time he was 
thirty the patents were beginning to lapse 
one after another. His last few pounds 
went to bury his mother, who had been 
“such a pal.” 


Even more adversity was in store for 
this ill-starred inventor. He ‘‘slipt down 
from the position of a master to that of an 
artizan—a painter and decorator—and so, 
with old age, into the ranks of the unem.. 
ployed,’ the article says. We read 
further: 


One day he fell ill at Eastbourne, and 
was nursed back to health through the gen- 
erosity of an unknown benefactor. By 
persistence Mr. Tall learned the name; it 
was that of a wealthy partner in the firm 
of shipowners, Messrs. Holder Brothers, 
from whom he had once chartered the ship 
Bertha to carry out a contract in Australia. 

‘‘And to think that the day you came in 
to charter the Bertha I was an office-boy 
eating bread and dripping on a stool!” 
exclaimed the astonished shipping magnate 
when Joseph Tall went to thank him. 


JAPAN’S CROWN PRINCE TRIES TO BE 
A “REGULAR FELLOW” 


HE Prince of Wales is likely to have a 
dangerous rival in the art of becoming 
popular with the masses, for we learn from 
The Rocky Mountain News (Denver), that 
Crown Prince Hirohito, already ‘‘the 
virtual emperor’ of Japan, mixes freely | 
with the common people and defies the 
traditions which hitherto made his royal 
person so sacred that even when he was ill . 
‘““physicians dared feel his pulse only 
- through a layer of silk gauze.’’ Hirohito’s — 
chief desire now seems to earn the distine- 
tion of being a ‘‘regular fellow.” In his_ 
progress toward that goal he made a 
“fizzle”? of his first shopping venture, the 
purchase of a necktie in a French store, 
and later suffered the humiliation of being 
“bawled out” by an Amazonian ticket- 
chopper in the London subway, according | 
to Drew Pearson, writer of the article in 
the Denver newspaper. In partial com- 
pensation, we are told, the Prince had the 
satisfaction of sneaking out of the royal 
coach in Paris once and slipping away in- 
cognito to buy a plate of ice-cream. It is 
no wonder, then, that— 


To those who have spent years in Japan 
nothing has been more surprizing than the 
transformations wrought sinee the visit 
to Europe, nearly two years ago, of the 
Crown Prince. As the traditional son of - 
heaven, the Crown Prince was not for 
common eyes to look upon, at least down 
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Diagram of the 
New Improved 
GILLETTE 


HERE is an undeniable atmosphere 
of quality about the New Improved 
Gillette (as well as a mechanical per- 
fection), which makes it the universal 
choice of gentlemen who wish a 
perfect shave. 


naw: “Three Reasons’? is the title of a 
convincing booklet sent upon request. 
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| GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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Have You Ever Heard 
of Paoli? 


Paoli is a little Pennsylvania suburban town, 
about twenty miles west of Philadelphia. There, 
on September 20th, 1777, the British surprised 
the Americans, thinking to capture Mad Anthony 
Wayne, whose home was near. The event stands 
out as a red spot in history. It is known as the 
Paoli Massacre—a monument to the power of 
the bayonet. 


Paoli is shown on the map of Pennsylvania, 
in the RAND M¢ENALLY International Atlas of 
the World. Hundreds of other places, made 
sacred by patriotism and hardship during the 
Revolution, are shown in the entire eastern 
seaboard. You can find them all, with a world 
of information concerning them, by using this 
fine Atlas. And you get as much fun out of it as 
you get instruction. 
playing that good game called “Exploring.” 


So can your family by 


Even the most obscure places are shown on a 
RAND MENALLY Map or ina RAND MENALLY 
Atlas. Remote countries and little known lands 
are covered. The changed countries of Europe 
are included, with new boundaries and names. 
No old Atlas is reliable now. You need the new 

RAND MENALLY. There are RAND MENALLY 
Atlases for every purpose. They are obtainable 
from the best dealers—bookstores, stationers, 
department stores and news-stands. 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Branches: 


Map 


LY & GOMPANY 


adquarters 


Dept. T-6 


Philadelphia . . Washington 


Cleveland . . Detroit . 


. St. Louis . . San Francisco 


42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
. - Boston . . Buffalo . . Pittsburgh 
. - Los Angeles 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


upon, and when he rode forth police pre- 
ceded his carriage, ordering all window- 
blinds closed. ‘To his tailors fell the diffi- 
eult task of making and fitting his clothes 
without touching him at all. So devoutly 
did Japanese harbor the belief that disaster 
would follow departure of a royalty from 
the country that thousands prayed at the 
shrines to prevent Hirohito’s departure 
for Europe, and many ultrabelievers com- 
mitted suicide by throwing themselves in 
front of his train. 


Shopping is not usually considered an 
extraordinary undertaking, except during 
the Christmas season, yet the Japanese 
Crown Prince found unsuperable difficul- 
ties in his first venture along this line. 
He had to send out a call for first aid while 
trying to purchase a necktie, chiefly be- 
cause he was not familiar enough with 
French, the language of the shop in which 
he attempted to negotiate the sale. The 
story of this event is told with gusto by 
his companion. Says the writer: 


He needed coaching, so he set about get- 
ting it in his hotel room, much in the same 
manner as if he were to make a speech to 
the privy council. ... 

In a shop in the Place Vendome, Paris, 
he halted at a display of brilliant neckwear, 
and pointing to one tie, popped the ques- 
tion to mademoiselle: ‘‘How much?”’ 

“Tt is 214 francs, or if you want this one, 
it is dearer,”’ the salesgirl sputtered. 

Hirohito, whose French is not the best, 


was not ready for this rapid-fire attack _ 


upon his earefully rehearsed ceremony. 
He turned to his companion helplessly. 

‘Say, old man,” he said, ‘‘I-guess I 
can’t go through with it. I can’t under- 
stand her. You help me.” ... 

While driving in the French eapital the 
Prince’s automobile passed through a 
quiet street. Suddenly inspired, he took 
off his coat and exchanged it for that of his 
companion, directing him to sit still in the 
ear and look as stiff and uncomfortable as 
possible. Then the Prince, with several 
others, slipt away on foot to an ice- 
cream parlor, while the procession went on, 
the crowds cheering the bogus future em- 
peror of Japan. j 

Among the things forbidden in the rules 


_ governing the Prince’s visit to Europe was 


riding in the subways. They were con- 
sidered dangerous. Therefore, he wanted 
very much to ride in them. With two com- 
panions he set forth in London to explore 
the underground. Purchasing three tickets 
he handed them ‘to the fat lady puncher, 
but he handed them, not spread out fan- 
shape, but in an even bunch, too thick for 
the fat lady to punch at one time. 
‘““What do you mean, handin’ me tickets 
like that?’ shouted the irate woman. 
“You act like you ain’t never been out 
before.” =< 


“‘Kimi,” the prince said to his next com- 


_panion,. ‘‘I don’t know what she is saying, 


but I think she must have her back up.” 
The woman meanwhile spread out the 
tickets and punched them, and the Prince 
passed on, but it was the first, and perhaps 
the last, time a Crown Prince of Japan has 
ever been accorded what Americans might 


term a “‘bawling out.” 
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Superb Workmanship—Fine Performance—Long Life 


H OW all your youthful instincts draw you 
to the Paige 4-passenger Phaeton! The 
trim lines, with a hint of dash, mark its fine 
breeding. You will always be proud of it. In 
sheer performance it will exceed your fondest 
dreams. Steering ease for the frailest hand. 
And so gentle the Paige clutch that stalling 
or jerking never occurs. 


Restful body positions with low-set seats 
and ample foot room, make comfortable rid- 
ing. Rear springs more than 5 feet long laugh 
at rough roads—wheelbase of 131 inches adds 
to travel ease. No thought here of fatigue. 
The steering column is adjustable to your 


_ driving position. Compartments and pockets 


provide space for traveling accessories — 2 
lock-equipped “cubby holes” safely carry 
valuedarticles. And for long tours—a folding 
rack in the rear accommodates heavy luggage. 


The Paige 70 H. P. motor, with the silence 


and smoothness of perfect lubrication, per- 


7-passenger Phaeton $2450 
4-passenger Phaeton $2450 
37 
5-passenger Brougham $2850 


me 


forms eagerly at 2 miles an hour or 70, throttle- 
controlled. Rare, indeed, is your need for gear 


Standard equipment on Paige includes: two 
on the running boards; spring bumpers front 


4-passenger 
Phaeton, $2450 


shifting. The slight pressure of a dainty foot 
taps a ready flow of power to master all road 
conditions. Motor life is increased and its 
youthful vigor retained by the Paige high- 


pressure oiling system. 


Bodies, too, are soundly built. No body 
squeaks or rattles mar the performance of your 
Paige —double strips of patent leather keep 
metal from touching metal or wood. Substan- 
tial finishing is in conformity with the precise 
mechanical workmanship—not a piece of im- 
itation leather in your Paige. 


For years you can confidently expect the 
Paige to retain its fine performance, silence, 
comfort. Its high standard is unexcelled. Long 
life in such a car is certain. Such satisfaction is 
the thing to buy. 

Paige is the only manufacturer of finest qual- 
ity cars with a tremendous volume in smaller 
cars the size and price of the Paige-built Jew- 
ett. This enormous volume reduces overhead 
by hundreds of dollars on each Paige car. This 
is your saving when you buy your Paige. 


extra cord tires, tubes, rims and covers, mounted forward 
and rear; snubbers; stop-light; folding luggage carrier; 


motometer; Waltham clock, gasoline gauge and cigar lighter on the dash; automatic windshield wiper; 
sun visor; rear-view mirror; transmission lock, These are a part of the extra value in the Paige. 


passenger Roadster $2695 


econo emrsersA UeT Ir UL. C.A RDN 


7-passenger Sedan $3235 


Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 


Peon, Nic Ease sats 
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5 passenger Touring Sedan $3235 


7-passenger Sedan-Limousine $3435 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES TOO HARD FOR THE WEAKER SEX? 


HE AGE-OLD PROBLEM of the ‘‘weaker sex” has 

bobbed up again, this time in a new light, in connec- 

tion with a controversy over permitting American girls 
to participate in Olympic games for women. It seems to be 
generally conceded that women are by nature not suited for 
competing against men 
in the most strenuous 
masculine sports, and 
now the question arises 
whether they are not 


also unsuited by nature 


for competing against 
one another in such 
arduous forms of ex- 


ercise as hurdle racing, 
for instance. 

America finished sec- 
ond in Paris last sum- 
mer at the first Olympics 
for women. In some 
quarters plans are al- 
ready being made for a 
meet in 1926, with efforts 
bent toward developing 
further the prowess of 
girlsin the United States, 
so that our nation may 
be in a position to romp 
away with the premier 
honors next time, in the 
same way that American 
men have acquired the 
habit of excelling athletes 
from other lands in 
the masculine Olympic 
games. But, according 
to an article in the cur- 
rent issue of the Ladies’ 
Home (Phila- 
delphia), the real prob- 
lem is not, how shall 
American girls train to 
come out first, but 
merely, shall our women 
and girls engage in such 
competitive athletics at 
all. The article, which 
bears the — significant 
title, ““The Athletic Limitations of Women,” is written by Sarah 
Addington, who points out that— 


Journal 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 


It sounds innocent enough. If women want to compete 
against each other on the track and field, why not? Women 
are making amazing strides these days physically, as well as 
professionally and economically. And it is undeniably dramatic, 
this coming together of the women of all nations to try each 
other’s muscles and nerves and wind and speed. But the thing 
is not so simple as it seems, nor so innocent, and drama is some- 
times out of place. For here is the simple, if rather surprizing, 
truth: the physical educators of this country are overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to the participation of American women athletes 
in international or any other wholesale competitive meets, and 
this in spite of the fact that the Olympic Games are already 
on the boards, with America as a leading entrant. : 

This may sound rather broad. If the mass of physical eduea- 
tors do not believe in such competition, why was a team sent to 
Paris last summer? Simply because there are some few people 


TOO STRENUOUS FOR AMERICAN GIRLS? 


This remarkable action ‘picture shows three feminine athletes clearing the hurdles 
in almost the same position, in the 65-meter race at the Olympics for women. 


who do believe in such contests; honest, enthusiastic people 
who are anxious to push women and women’s activities to the 
limit; patriotic people who can not bear to see the United States: 
unrepresented in any international event. : 
These people recruited their team from high schools and 
preparatory schools, as most of the women’s colleges and all 
of the leading schools oft 
physical education re-; 
fused to supply ecandi-- 
dates. They took thee 
team over in the face off 
exprest and unanimouss 
objection from thes 
largest representatives 
body of physical edu-- 
eators in this country,, 
the American Physicall 
Educational Association... 
They are making theirr 
plans now for the 1926) 
meet in spite of this op-- 
position and of the added| 
objection of practically’ 
every other organiza-- 
tion relating to women’s; 
athletics. ww 
Among these organiza-- 
tions are the Playground 
and Recreation Associa- 
tion, which in its Rec-: 
reation Congress of last: 
October passed a resolu-- 
tion that ‘“‘regarded the: 
representation of Amer-- 
ica at the Women’s: 
International Athletic 
Games held. in Paris in 
July, 1922, as inoppor-. 
tune and unauthorized”; 
and the newly formed. 
National Amateur Ath-_ 
letic Federation of Amer- 
ica, which on January 
15, 1923, went on record — 
in its executive com- 
mittee as regarding com- 
petitive athletics as ‘‘only — 
an incident’ in the ath- | 
letic activities of women. 


The writer explains” 
that ‘‘the objection to 
international contests, to. 
intercollege basket-ball 
and baseball for women, 
and to all other inter- 
group athletic activities 
rests upon two factors, of which | 


outside any given unit” 
she says: | 
: ie 
One concerns the physical strain attendant on such contests; 
the other involves what athletic experts call ‘“mass education” 
as opposed to the ‘‘star system”; or, in simpler terms, they’re 
not good for the girls who participate in them, and they’re not. 
good for the girls who don’t! 4 
Our first question, does it really hurt girls to engage in such 
supreme physical endeavor, is certainly an important one. 
Our experts say, yes, it does hurt them, and then those experis 
straightway admit that they can’t prove their contention if a 
Q. E. D, demonstration is demanded. Precise data on the effect. 
of overstrain are, of course, difficult to obtain. The human body 
is a delicate, if a hardy mechanism, and when something goes 
wrong with it the cause is not always discoverable. : 
Yet in spite of the absence of these data, our experts are 
firmly of the opinion that harm does come of unlimited jumping 
and hurdling to break records, of hot and heavy basket-ball fo 
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BETTER—BUT COSTS NO MORE 


Despite improvements, the new Good- 
year Cord Tire with the beveled All- 
Weather Tread sells at no extra price 


By now you are doubtless familiar with some 
os the features of the new Goodyear Cord 
ire. 


Its beveled All-Weather tread, the longer- 
wearing rubber compound in this tread, its 
heavier and stronger sidewall—these have 
aroused wide comment. 


The conspicuously fine performance of this 
new tire is likewise a matter of public 
knowledge. 


Everywhere, users remark its quiet and 
smooth running, its pronounced freedom 
from trouble, its long life and unusual 
economy. 


It is possible, however, that with others you 
have assumed that the extra serviceability — 
of this new Goodyear Cord commands an 
extra price. 


That is a mistake—you pay no premium 
for the important improvements embodied 
in this remarkable tire. 


You can buy the new Goodyear Cord with 

the beveled All-Weather Tread today for no 

more than you are asked to pay for ordinary 
- tires. 


Buy from your Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer, who is pledged to help you get from 
your tires all the mileage built into them at 
the factory. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ino, 


Summer Suppers 


Which every child should get 


You. want children to eat more whole wheat and more milk. Then 
on every occasion serve Quaker Puffed Wheat in milk. 


These are steam exploded grains—toasted, flimsy, flavory 
to 8 times normal size. 


Crisp and airy, they crush at a touch, and children revel in 
them. No dish could be more welcome for supper, between meals 
or bedtime. 


Minerals—vitamines—bran 


It means whole wheat with its 12 minerals, essential to the grow- 
ing child. Millions of children suffer for lack of some of them. 

It supplies the needed bran 

The food cells are broken, so digestion is made easy. 
million steam explosions are caused in every kernel. 
are fitted to feed. 

It makes whole wheat a confection, so children will eat an abun- 


dance. And it makes the ats dish so inviting that children get plenty 
of vitamines. 


Over 125 
The elements 


Prof. Anderson, by inventing Puffed Grains, has brought to mil-_ 


lions new delights and better foods. 
summer. 


Ways to serve Quaker Puffed Rice 


With cream and sugar, Puffed Rice iorms the finest breakfast dainty children ever knew 


Enjoy, them to the full in 


Then mix Puffed Rice in every dish of 
berries. 


Crisp and douse with melted butter for 
hungry children to eat in place of con- 
fections. 


Use like nut meats as a garnish on ice 
cream. 


Use in home candy making. 
Recipe on package 


eam Explode ud 
s Normal Size 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


_ physical educators. In these tables, printed _ 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


‘the honor of the school,’ and of all th 
ambitious attempts of girl athletes to dd 
just what the boys do in the same wazj 
that the boys do it. 


In discussing the physiological probleny 
involved, Miss Addington reminds us tha, 
‘the average woman, if she takes care Oo 
herself—and taking care includes exer! 
cise—is not ‘weak,’ ” altho ‘‘she is differy 
ent from her brother, and her athletid| 
activities must therefore be different, say] 
those who know.’’ The writer continues: | 


In the first place, they explain, tha 
necessarily varying condition of a girl’? 
physical well-being imposes its own limitaa| 
tions. Girls and women ean not be unii 
formly at their best at all times, and at 
these times it isimperative that no strain} 
be put upon their lowered vitality. If 
this condition is properly regarded, how-; 
ever, it need not be an insuperable ob-y 
staele to-extreme physical effort. In fact. 
Dr. Jesse F. Williams, of the Physical 
Wdueation Department of Teachers Col-. 
lege, Columbia University, even sees in it 
an advantage. 

Women’s coaches can point out that itt 
is unfair to the team for a girl to play: 
when she is unfit to do her best, he says.: 
This will conserve the individual ee | 
health, which is, after all, a prime object} 
of physical training, and will also make itt 
necessary to organize larger squads for every’ 
game and sport, a result highly desirable for: 
the mass of the girls in the school. 

The differences which make girls’ athletie: 
activities necessarily distinct from those of: 
boys are these: 

1. A girl’s weight is lower; 

2. Her strength is less; 

3. Her skeletal framework is different; — 

4. The results of a fall or of strain are | 
more apt to be serious. 

‘These things mean merely,’ says Doctonl 
Williams, ‘‘that the girl ean not do what | 
the boy ean, for the simple reason that she 
is not made to do them. It is the modern 
idea to allow women and girls the same 
pursuits that men and boys engage in, but 
in this matter of physical feats Nature is s 
entirely against such wholesale duplication 
of endeavor.”’ 

Doctor Williams has recently published - 
a table*which shows what sports and. games” | 
are best for boys and girls of j junior and senior > 
high-school age in the opinion of thirty-six 


below, the grades are on a scale of ten: 


Girls ; Boys 
1. Hiking 2.".9:75 1) Hikinemeecon 
2. Swimming. .9 71 2, Swimming 9. 
3. Tennis.....8.9 3. Baseball... .8. 
4. Indoor 4. Tennis.... 8.2 
baseball..7.5 5. Handball . sila 
5. Volley ball..7.4 6. Boxing.....7. 
6 Basket ball Ze Bowling .. Gs 
(girls’rules) 7.2 8. Golf... 6. 
to Flandballs 7 lO: Basket-ball De 
8: Goll yeraee 7.0 10. Track and 
9. Field hockey 6.6 field... .5°6 
10. Bowling....6.4 11. Ice hockey ae 
11. Center ball 6.1 12. Football ...4.95 
12. Fifty-yard 13. Soccer... ..4.93 
dash...5.8 14. Center ball 4, 5 
13. Hurdle 15. Field 
: races... on4..8 hockey ...4.3 
16. Squash... 4.3% 
ike Cricket . . St) 
18. La Crosse . 3.0 


a 


Commenting on this chart, Miss Ad- 
dington bids us to observe that— 


Ice hockey, soccer, and outdoor baseball, 
which girls do play, and with the decided 
encouragement of most of the women’s 
athletic leaders, are not listed in this table; 
that swimming and tennis rate very high, 
and that hiking is the nearly perfect 
exercise for both boys and girls. 

Doctor Williams further stipulates that 
gymnasium work should also be modified 
to meet the physical requirements of 
women, and advocates special apparatus 
for their use. He discourages hanging 
and swinging exercises for girls, those par- 
ticularly which involve the use of the arms 
alone, and advises putting the emphasis 
on vaults, jumps, and climbing with both 
arms and legs. 

Of the specific result of athletiés on the 
health of women, Dr. Angenette Parry, in 
the American Journal of Obstetrics, tried 
to set up some concrete opinion in an 
article which, altho not of recent date, 
is aS new as anything the medical profes- 
sion has had to say on the subject in 
POEM te 

The summary of Dr. Parry’s investiga- 
tion is this: 

That among forty answers, the opinion 
was almost unanimous that moderate 
athletics is of benefit to women in child- 
bearing; — 

That the watchword in women’s ath- 
leties, however, should be moderation; 

That intercollegiate games are to be dis- 
couraged. 

Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, of the Board 
of Governors of the new Federation and 
organizer of girls’ athletics in New York’s 
public schools, is one of the best-known 
authorities on physical training for women 
and girls in this country. 

She lays particular stress on physical 
training for every girl, rather than for a 
few girls. And accordingly, she emphati- 
eally opposes Olympic Games for women, 
with their attendant girl champions, 
breaking of records and _ transatlantic 
jaunts. 

“The health part we don’t stress,” said 
Miss Burechenal; and when she says ‘‘we”’ 
she means physical educators in general 
and the committee on women’s athletics 
of the Physical Education Association in 
particular. ‘‘We don’t stress it, not be- 
cause it isn’t important, but because we 
ean’t actually put our finger on the harmful 
effect of too strenuous athletics on women. 
And anyway, I find that girls need to be 
coaxed into exercise rather than warned 
away from it, 

“But the star system of these highly 
specialized athletics is their more tangible 
evil; the unnatural selection of a few 
superior jumpers, runners, hurdlers, what- 
ever they are, to show their prowess in 
public against a few other girls who are in 
their same athletic class. Physical train- 
ing for women should be for the masses of 
women, for the undeveloped girls even 
more than for natural athletes, and when 
- youw’re specializing in champions, the un- 

_developed girl is on the sidelines.” — 


Under the title, ‘‘Women in Athletics 
and Competitive Games,”’ a companion 
article in the same magazine discusses the 
- problem in its broadest aspects, from the 
‘medical point of view, without particular 
reference to the feminine Olympics. Dr. 
Dudley Allen Sargent, its writer, declares 
that ‘“‘competitive games, normally played 
and sanely regulated, are just as beneficial 


\ 
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Men Quit 


their shaving creams for this— 
Millions of thenm—the world over 


Gentlemen: ; 
Do you realize what has happened in the world of shaving creams? 
Three years ago every man who shaved had his own favorite soap. 


Then Palmolive Shaving Cream was perfected, and we offered a ten-shave test. 
Millions accepted it. Tens of thousands took the pains to write us thanks 
for making it. 


And now Palmolive, we figure, is saving men some ten years every morning. 
Took a lifetime 


But Palmolive Shaving Cream was no sudden creation. We who made it 
have spent our lifetimes in soap study. 


For-60 years this laboratory has been perfecting soap. One of its creations— 
Palmolive—is the leading toilet soap of the world. 


We asked.1,000 men what they most wanted in a shaving cream. 
They agreed on five requirements, and we set out to meet them. 


130 attempts 


Despite our skill, we made up and tested 130 formulas before we met men’s 
ideals. Some said these things were impossible, but we kept on. 


And in 18 months we had the shaving cream we offer you today. 


Now we ask a ten-day test from every man who shaves. This shaving cream 
will amaze you. It will change your whole conception of what shaving cream 
can do. You owe to yourself, and owe to us, this delightful test. Make it now. 


5 things men desire 


4—Strong bubbles, to support the 


I—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
hairs for cutting. 


2—Softens the beard in one minute. 


3—Maintains its creamy fullness for 
ten minutes on the face. 


5—Fine after effects, due to palm and 
otive oils. 


- PALM OLTI VF. 
SHAVING CREAM 


ps 1923 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-463, Milwaukee, 


See vce ewes sere acces Corverseacncereserewrensessseseseesste see ciss 


Or 


eo 
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Stand Federal side 
by side with other 
makes ~~compare 
their modern design~ 
look up the mileage 
records~ ~investigate 
the cost per mile 
or per ton or per 
package ~weigh the 
advantages of quick, 
adequate service 
facilities thruout the 
world and theres but 
one economical ans: 


wer to your delivery 


problem and thats 
FEDERAL Trucks. 


‘Means Another Satisfied User" 


THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUC K COMPANY - DETROIT 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS_ 


Continued 


for women as for men.” He, however, 
like Miss Addington, believes that ‘‘inter- 
scholastic games should be reduced to the 
minimum required to keep up interest in 
athletics.” We are led to infer that 
inter-group contests are ‘‘bad”’ for women, 
not because of their sex particularly, but 
because of the characteristics acquired by 
them and their “‘foremothers” through cen- 
turies of comparative inactivity, physically. 
As Dr. Sargent explains the situation— 


Few people realize that form and physical 
adaptation are the deciding factors in 
athletics for women as well as for men. 
Up to the time a girl is twelve or thirteen 
years old, she equals and generally excels 
boys of her own age in the competitive 
athletics of childhood. From then on she 
rapidly loses her ability and joins the ranks 
of the weaker sex. But sex is not the 
reason for this falling off. Custom decrees, 
and elders instruct, that by the time a girl 
is thirteen she must begin to think about 
becoming a lady. If she becomes fat and 
stiff, it is not because she is a girl, but be- 
cause her early exercise, which had kept 
her fit, is suddenly cut off. She must 
devote herself to maidenly pursuits, while 
the boys, for a few years at least, may 
continue their all-round physical develop- 
ment. 

Men and women of our few savage tribes 
to-day differ very little in physical appear- 
ance, because the women are forced to do 
physical labor while the men are off hunt- 
ing, as the women did in primitive days. 
Frequently the hard-working women are 
more powerful than the beautiful warriors. 
Yet their function of motherhood, which 
we frequently hear advanced as an argu: 
ment against athletics for girls, is in no 
way impaired by their physical exertion. 
In fact, the comparison between maternity 
in such tribes and in civilized society is 
lamentably to the discredit of our enlight- 
ened views. I am not advocating hard 
labor for our lovely ladies; I am asking 
tolerance for our athletic girls... . 

The physical limitations which might 
prevent a woman from chinning herself 
as many times as a man by reason of her 
greater weight below the waist, unac- 
companied by a relatively greater amount 
of strength in her arms, keep her out of 
certain contests if they are played as men 
play them. Girls’ competitive athletics 
should be regulated for girls, and I ean not 
overemphasize this fact. They should 
never compete with men, not because of 
sex, but because they are handicapped by 
the feminine characteristics imposed upon 
them by their foremothers. oe 

For instance, basket-ball. played accord- 
ing to girls’ rules, with lines, is an ideal 
game for women. But girls should not 
play the boys’ game. Its rough-and- 
tumble character invites overexertion, 
and its violence is a strain of the temper 
and sportsmanship of any player. The 
line game, which gives each girl a definite 
territory and consequently insures ocea- - 
sional rest for every player, is a great 
improvement on the game as it was in- 
vented thirty-five years ago. Girls may 
play football, baseball, hockey, lacrosse, 
soccer, field ball or cricket, provided that 
these games are regulated to the use of 
girls. By regulated I mean protected, 
not spoiled. 


MAKING A HIT WITH THE BAT AND 
WITH THE FANS 


Nie a hit with the bat makes a 

hit with the fans. But, does mak- 
ing more hits with the bat make more of a 
hit with the fans? Is there a direct ratio 
between the increase in the number of 
hits and the increase in the enjoyment of 
the spectators? The introduction of the 
“lively ball” into major league contests 
apparently answers these questions in the 
affirmative. Of course, officials deny 
stoutly that any change has been made 
In the composition of the baseballs, yet 
players, managers, and fans alike declare 
that those used nowadays certainly have 
more ‘“‘get up and go” to them-than the 
ones which umpires had been handing 
out until the last year or two. 

Perhaps it is a coincidence that George 
Herman (Babe) Ruth, of the New York 
Yankees, set under way in the big leagues 
the mania for home runs at approximately 
the same time that the new kind of base- 
ball made it possible for ambitious batsmen 
to emulate his example with considerable 
suecess. Be that as it may, the craze 
for heavy hitting has continued unabated 
and has reached a climax in the recent 
scoring of ten home runs in one game be- 
tween the Philadelphia and St. Louis 
teams of the National League. The care- 
free nature of the batting in general may 
be ascertained from the fact that the 
final score was: Philadelphia, 20 runs; 
St. Louis, 14. In describing this contest a 
sports writer says, in the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger: 


Records went by the boards with such 
rapidity at the Phillies’ ball park that an 
official figger expert would have been 
needed had there been one available to 
keep the statistics. 

In the first place, the game established 
a new world’s record for most home runs 
in a single contest. The Phillies had six 
and the Cardinals four, which is one better 
than the mark made by Cincinnati and 
Boston on May 30, 1894, when the Braves 
counted five and the Reds four; and the 
contest of July 4, 1895, when the Cubs 
counted five and the Reds scored four. 

The home-run clouting did not equal 
for either team the record for individual 
teams, the Athletics with seven made 
June 3, 1921, holding the American League 
record and the Tigers and Pittsburgh with 
the same number made in 1886 and 1894, 
respectively, holding the National. ; 

Then again Cy Williams, the elongated 
farmer from Wisconsin and center fielder 
for Philadelphia, tied the record for home 
runs made in a single contest by one player 
by getting three. Last year Butch Hein- 
line of the Phillies and Ken Williams of the 

Browns each had three homeric clouts 
during a contest. 

Also the contest eclipses in home runs 
the mark made this year out in Chicago, 
when eight were made, and established a 
season’s record for runs scored and hits 
made. The Phils pounded out eighteen 
hits for twenty runs and the Cardinals had 
fourteen runs and twenty-two hits, a total 
of thirty-four runs and forty hits. 

The number of runs scored by the two 
teams is within one of the American League 

record for runs between two teams, Boston 


\ 
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The Bendix Drive 


Gr 
wt 


In Rain and Mud 


no more «“hand-cranking!” 


pa 


Rain and mud—vour wheels sink—vour motor 
stalls. In the old days you got out in the wet 
and “cranked” it by hand. Remember? 


‘ bf 
Today when your motor stalls you merely press 
a button and your engine responds. The electric 
starter brought a new era of easy, convenient, 
dependable starting. And in this the Bendix 
Drive renders splendid service. 


The Bendix Drive is a ‘‘mechanical arm 
and hand’’, for which your starting motor 
supplies the ‘‘muscle”’. 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the arma- 
ture shaft of your electric starting motor 
where it functions automatically as the 
connecting link between your starting 
motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes hold 
of your fly wheel—turns your engine over— 
starts it—then automatically ‘“‘lets go’’, 
and waits until you need it again. 
The fact that the Bendix Drive is standard equipment on the 
electric starters of a majority of the world’s automobiles and 


trucks is evidence of the need which existed and the efficient, 
dependable way the Bendix Drive has met it. 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply genuine service parts for 
Bendix Drive. Look for the name “Bendix” on each genuine part. 


LE Tae 
‘BENDIX 
DRIVE 
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Standard equipment on the Ele¢tric Starters of a large 
majority of the world’s automobiles and trucks, 


Manufadured By 


Ecripse Macuine Co., Evmira, N.Y. 


Ecursz Macuine Company, Lip. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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THE PRODUCT OF 
TROY’S MASTER 
CRAFTSMEN 


If you would know the sheer 
satisfaction, comfort and well- 
dressed feeling that come from 
a correct fitting garment, wear 


HALLMARK 


ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 


Shown in Nainsook, Pongees, Silk 
Stripes and fine Madras in plain and 
fancy weaves. 


$1.00 to $3.00 at your dealer’s 


HALL, HARTWELL&CO.,INC., Troy,N.Y. 


- Makers of HALLMARK SHIRTS, MARK 
TWAIN and SLIDEWELL COLLARS 


Wh i h 
INVENTORS Bad o desire to secure ee an 


te for our guide book 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Even Eggs! 


We used to think Tirro 
would mend anything ex. 
cept a broken egg, 


But now a woman writes 
that she saved a valuable 
hatching egg, broken in 
transit, with a tiny strip of 
Tirro, putit in the incubator 
—and the chicken is doing 
very nicely. 

So there you are! 


15c 25c 50c. 


3 Sage At Your Druggist 

Mail This For Free Strip 1. D. 6-16-23 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500 S, Dearborn St., Chicago 
NOME. dex 0 2s ccsve 


Onn annie teen mene sees . 
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and the Athletics scoring thirty-five in 
1901. The National record is forty-nine, 
made last August when the Cubs trimmed 
the Phils 26 to 23. 


The assumption in this account is that 
no player ever obtained more than three 
home runs in a game. As other sports 
writers point out, however, Williams 
merely tied what has been the modern 
record. That, according to a dispatch 
to the New York Herald, ‘‘is one less than 
the all-time record of four homers in a 
single game, hung up by R. L. Lowe, of the 
Boston Club in 1894, and equaled in 
1896 by Ed Delehanty of the Philadelphia 
Nationals.’ But even these old-timers 
must take a back seat, according to a 
dispatch from Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
the Philadelphia North American to the 
effect. that— 


Pete Schneider, rightfielder of the Ver- 
non, Pacific Coast League, baseball elub, 
set what is supposed to be a world’s base- 
ball record for any league when he hit 
five home runs in to-day’s game with Salt 
Lake. He drove in fourteen of Vernon’s 
runs, and in his sixth time at bat the ball 
missed going over the fence by inches, 
but was good for two bases. Vernon won, 
3900 J 1. 


While on the subject of home-run ree- 
ords, ancient and modern, it is interesting 
to note that when basebail was in its 
infancy, the batting was still more de- 
vastating. An editorial in the Philadel- 
phia Record informs us that ‘‘when under- 
hand pitching was the rule’— 


There were giant batsmen in those days, 
and one of those old-time Titans still stirs 
about actively among us. His name is Al 
Reach, and he is well past his 80th year. 
He was the idol of the fans of Philadelphia 
when the old Athletics played out in the 
open country around Fifteenth street and 
Columbia avenue, and he was leader of 
the band that went down to the national 
capital a few months after Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox—in the late summer of 
1865, to be exact—and trounced the Na- 
tionals to the tune of something like 86 to 
12. On that oceasion, if we remember 
aright—and Mr. Reach still has the record 
in his serap-book and can check up on us— 


there were some twenty-odd homers made, - 


and Reach had eight of them—or was it a 
little less than that? At any rate he and 
Sensenderfer, of the Athletics, were the 
leading artillerymen in that battle. 

It is interesting to recall also that the 
center-fielder of the Nationals, whose duty 
it was to chase most of those mighty swats, 
was one Gorman, afterward known to 
fame as Senator Arthur Pue Gorman, of 
Maryland. 


The Boston Post believes that, in the last 
analysis, this epidemic of home runs and 
heavy hitting in general will prove dis- 
tasteful to the fans because it makes base- 
ball a one-man game, thereby going con- 
trary to the very nature of the sport. 
Says this paper, editorially: 

Pete Schneider, of a far-Western league, 


made five homers in one game the other 
day. This was not baseball, for baseball 
can not be a one-man game. ‘‘ Homers” 
destroy snap, nullify generalship, and 
dampen enthusiasm. Sports writers called 
the contest in which Philadelphia defeated 
St. Louis, and during which there were ten 
homers, weird. It might more justly be 
referred to as a burlesque. 

The fun and excitement are provided in 
a close game in which daring chances are 
taken, and in which there is lots of hitting 
within the diamond. A sure thing, re- 
sultant of the ball going over the fence, 
is boredom in most instances. Trotting 
around the bases while the pitcher handles 
a new ball is monotonous. It is action 
that thrills, action in which every one of the 
eighteen players has a part. It is then the 
spectators get their ‘‘money’s worth.” 
Declaring all hits beyond reasonable 
limitation to be out of bound, or else hase 
hits, would help rather than hurt the game. 
Baseball has not yet reached the airplane 
stage, and yet that is the only apparent 
way of handling homers. 

Bat and ball are essentials, of course, 
but it is the human element that counts 
most of all. 


BATTING BOMBARDMENT CAUSES DE- 
CLINE IN ART OF BASE-RUNNING 

HE havoe being wrought in big-league 

baseball by the epidemic of home runs, 


three-baggers, and doubles, is described — 


in the foregoing article. John J. MeGraw, 
the ‘‘Little Napoleon” of baseball, gives 
some interesting sidelights on this batting 
bombardment in his new book, ‘‘My 
Thirty Years in Baseball’ (Boni and 
Liveright). The manager of the Giants, 
the New York National League Club, 
contends that the present vogue of free 
hitting has changed the strategy of the 
game, particularly with reference to base- 
running, which had been developed to a 
high point of effectiveness before the 
“lively ball” recently began its career 
upon the diamond. : 

McGraw points out that ‘with this 
lively ball in play there is really little need 
to work out base-running plays. There 
is as much chance of some one slamming 
the ball to the daisies as there is of getting 
away with a risky base-running play.’ 
The Giants’ team of 1911 is an outstanding 
example of the extent to which base-run- 
ning was indulged in, once upon a time. 
McGraw tells us that— 


Mighty few ball-clubs ever put together 
were faster than that combination. That, 
I think, was the greatest base-running 
club I ever saw. We stole so many 
bases—led the league so far in that re- 
spect—that we were jokingly referred to as 
having stolen the pennant. 

The players got the notion that they 
could steal on anybody, and that belief 
was so strong that they went out and did 
it. On one trip West we arrived in 


Chicago with a club in rags and tatters— - 


had to telegraph for new uniforms—nearly 


every man on the club had slid the seat 
We had patched — 


out of his uniform pants. 
and patched until the principal feature of 
our pants was safety-pins. Josh Devore’s 


clothes barely hung on him, and Doyle’s 
and Merkle’s, Murray’s and Herzog’s, 
were almost as bad. Hitting the dirt — 
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What’s in 
your telephone 


This picture, taken “behind 
the scenes,”’ gives some idea of 
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fs per in trans- Also for nickel_plat- button. 
phone. In the 201 parts which mitter but- ing transmitter parts. 


make up this instrument are |f °°" 


materials brought from every 
corner of the earth. 

To select these materials and 
refine them, to produce from 
them the finely-wrought coils 
and contacts and diaphragms, 
to assemble the many parts into 
a smooth-working and_ long- 
lasting telephone—all this calls 
for a manufacturing skill of 
high order. 

Western Electric telephones 
are the product of fifty-four 
years’ manufacturing experience. 


Western Electric 


Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Equipment 
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ATLAS 


TOCK is kept healthy, grain 1s stored 

securely, farm products of all kinds are 
guarded from weather, vermin and fire—and 
transported quickly, safely—because of 
Portland Cement. Sanitary, permanent, fire- 
proof—Portland Cement is a basic material, 
used in every type of construction. And 
even with this general use, it is today the 
cheapest of all manufactured products. 


Two things make this possible—quantity | 


output and improvement in manufacture. 
Atlas capacity is such that it is not unusual 
to ship 300 carloads, about 11,000 tons, in 
a single day. Atlas gave to the cement in- 


dustry the greatest single factor in cement’s 


present low price—the rotary kiln.. Atlas 
is a product requiring highly scientific skill 
and intricate machinery in its manufacture. 
Its uniform excellence has resulted in its 
being called “the Standard by which alt 


other makes are measured.” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company will 

be glad to answer any questions regarding 

the cement industry or the use of Atlas. Its 

Technical and Service Departments, as well 

as its large assortment of informative litera 
ture, are at the public’s disposal. 


The ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Des Moines 
Dayton Omaha Buffalo Kansas City 
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repeatedly day after day puts the average 
uniform to quite a test. This telegram of 
ours for new pants created a lot of amuse- 
ment at the time. In the first game in 
Chicago Josh Devore slid so completely 
out of his patched-up breeches that a 
cordon of players had to form around him 
and escort him off the field. ... 

There is no doubt that the art of base- 
running has fallen into decline due to the 
lively ball. . . . Base-running is really a 
matter of taking chances so as to profit 
by a succeeding hit. In the old days the 
single was to be expected. We didn’t 
look for doubles, triples, and home runs,- 
as we do now. Singles are also more fre- 
quent now, because with a lively ball any 
kind of grounder is likely to shoot past an 
infielder for a clean hit. 


To prove that the haleyon days of base- 
running are past, the manager of the Giants 
contrasts the record made in that line by 
his best beloved team, the champions of 
1911, and subsequent records in both 
major leagues. He says: 


On that old championship team were 
Herzog, Fletcher, Doyle and Merkle in the 
infield; in the outfield were Murray, De- 
vore and Snodgrass—all speedsters. Now 
think of this: That gang stole 347 bases! _ 
And the batting average of the team was 
but .279. The 1921 club had a team 
batting average of .298, but stole only 137 
bases. Over in the American League that 
same year (1921), the Washington team 
led in base-running with a total of 111. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to under- 
stand why I cherish that old club. All my 
baseball life I have doted on base-running. 
Nobody regrets the decline in base-running 
more than I do. But with the lively ball — 
being hit all about the lot the necessity of — 
taking chances on the bases has decreased. 
A manager would be foolish not to play 
the game as it is, meet the new situation - 
with new tactics. 

One who jumps at conclusions would say — 
right off the reel that a club averaging 
.298 ought to steal more bases than one 
batting .279.. On the face of things that — 
would be obvious, because more men got 
on bases. But it is not true at all. The 
answer lies in the extraordinary number of — 
long hits. Obviously a man can not steal 
second when he hits a two-base hit. Also 
he has less chance of stealing third when _ 
there are so many triples. Again, there 
is no use in sending men down on a long 
chance of stealing a bag when there is a ~ 
better chance of the batter hitting the 
ball for two bases, or maybe out of the lot. 


McGraw has no hesitancy in declaring _ 
thatthe lively ball is chiefly responsible 
for the changed conditions. He admits 
that he does not like it and adds that he 
is inclined to believe ‘‘that the public does — 
not like the lively ball all the time.” In _ 
other words, he is not convinced that the 
popularity of the game increases in some 
sort of direct ratio with the gain in the 
number of hits. Regarding the steady 
growth in attendance figures, he remarks: 

I think they would have grown anyway. 
It is true that the spectator likes to see 
home runs hit, but there are times when 
he gets weary of it. In one game at 

oa 
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Chicago we got hold of a lively ball last 
| year (1922) and made so many runs in one 
inning that a big percentage of the crowd 
| walked out of the park. 

An odd thing about this lively ball is 
| that no manager that I ever heard of was 
| ever consulted as to the advisability of 
| using it. The manufacturers insist that 
the balls are made just the same as before; 
that there was no intention of making the 
ball livelier. Nevertheless, it is livelier. 
To make certain all you have to do §is 
_ watch a hard-hit ball to the infield. Often 
‘the ball goes so fast as to shoot past the 
infielder before he has a chance. This idea 
of a lively ball is not new. Away back 
in the early eighties the matter was dis- 
cust. They even went so far as to have 
some lively balls made and run into the 
games. They were so lively that often 
the ball would hit the ground and’ bound 
high over the infielder’s head—sometimes 
as high as twenty feet. -The ball was so 
unsatisfactory that the idea of a change 
was dropt. 

In the brotherhood year the lively ball 
was tried again. JI remember we got hold 
of one of them in an exhibition game in 
Knoxville, Tennessee. The opposition ran 
the ball in on us. It so happened that 
they popped up a few and we got a crack 
atit. We knocked it all over the lot... . 
- There are other elements, tho, that have 
added to the great increase in hitting. 
The pitchers are now forbidden to rub the 
‘surface of the ball or discolor it in any way. 
If you will remember, in the old days there 
was a shout from the players and from the 
‘public when a new ball was thrown into 
polayetscs. ‘ 
~ “Now we'll get a bust at that old shin- 
ing rock,” used to be a common saying. 
‘It was accepted as a truth that the batter 
‘had a much better chance at a smooth 
white ball than at a roughened and dis- 
colored one. 

When a new ball was thrown out the 
pitcher immediately began rubbing it in 
the dirt so as to get a better grip on it. 
Also he rubbed it on his clothing. That 
‘is not allowed now. As a result the new 
‘ball frequently slips and does not take the 
“bends and twists intended by a pitcher. 

In addition to these handicaps on the 
‘pitcher there are many more balls used in 
-a game than in the past. The umpires 
‘will throw out most any ball objected to 
‘by a pitcher. Over in the American 
League this willingness of the umpires 


to throw out a ball started with the sad 


7 


ae in which Ray Chapman was killed 


by a ball pitched by Carl Mays. I am 
told that some one had objected to the 
‘ball that day, but that the umpire did not 
_see fit to throw it out... . 

; Instead of going as intended, the ball 
“sailed” and Chapman was hit. Since 
then the umpires take no chances. In 
a@ way one can not blame them. 

_ According to some manufacturers, the 
liveliness of the ball may be due to a better 
grade of material. They say, tho, that 
‘the same amount of yarn and the same 
core is still used. . 
All of these restrictions on the pitcher 
and the additional liveliness of the ball 
have increased the effectiveness of the 
‘patter and, therefore, have decreased the 
necessity for the development of base- 
‘running as a high art. In the old days the 
steal of second base or the taking of an 
extra base on a short hit often meant the 
one run needed to win. With the batters 
able to smack the ball almost at will, 
what is the use of cunning the risk of hav- 
ing men thrown out on daring chances? _ 
eo at _base-running was as necessary as it 
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When the’O.K.” 
is given 


|v FSazee SERVICE is rendered, not directly 
to the lamp-buying public, but indirectly 
through manufacturers who are authorized to 
mark their lamps Mazpa. 


Mazpa is the mark of a research service—of the 
service rendered by the Research Laboratories of 
the General Electric Company to manufacturers 
of Mazpa lamps. It is the function of Mazpa 
SERVIcE to inform the manufacturers of Mazpa 
lamps of the new discoveries made, tested and 
selected in the Research Laboratories, so that 
Mazpa lamps may always embody the latest, 
approved ideas of science. 


But what is the assurance that the manufac- 
turer has made full use of the information im- 
parted by Mazpa SERVICE? 

Each manufacturer of Mazpa lamps is under 
obligation to maintain the quality-standards of 
the Research Laboratories. If he fails to do so he 


forfeits the right to indicate by the mark Mazpa - 


that he has received the benefit of research 
through Mazpa SERvIcE. 

To make sure that lamp manufacturers meet 
the standards of the Research Laboratories, 


Mazpa SERVICE sees to it that the lamps of each © 


manufacturer are regularly examined, tested, 
compared and rated. As the mark of a research 
service, the word Mazpa represents the last word 
of science in light sources. 


RESEARCH GLEAMS 
Gleam 4 


If carbon filament lamps were 
now used instead of the more 
efficient Mazpa lamps oftoday, 
the cost of the current required 
to produce the nine trillion 
candle-power hours now re- 
quired annually would be 


-greater by one and a half billion 


dollars. Thus has Mazpa SEr- 
vice worked to give better 
light at less cost. 


\MAZDA 


THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES ofthe 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Use Plate Glass for: 
Table Tops 
Mirrors 
Windshields 
Closed Car 
Windows 
Desk Tops 
Ventilators 


Seep ae io Likes it 


~ The proper glass 
for school or home 


HERE are any number of good reasons why 

plate glass is the only proper glass for school- 
houses, but the best reason is that it is best for the 
pupils’ eyes. 

Plate glass is the optically perfect glass for 
windows. It is preferred and recommended by 
opticians and the medical profession above all 
other kinds of glass. It transmits practically 100 
per cent of the light and at the same time is a 
perfect protection from the elements, especially in 
clear weather. 


Plate glass reduces eye-strain and fatigue. It is 
clear and free from the striations, humps, hollows 
and swirls that distort the view and annoy the eye. 
Looking through plate glass is like looking through 


the open air itself. 


The greater strength of plate glass lessens win- 
dow breakage and cuts down the cost of replace- 
ments. Plate glass is approximately four times 
stronger than common sheet glass. 


From the esthetic standpoint, plate glass is pref- 
erable to any other glass. The clear-cut reflections 
of high lights and shadows from its polished surfaces 
are far more pleasing than the ugly contortions of 
common glass. Plate glass is essential to complete 
artistic effect in school, home or office-building. 


Comparative figures on the cost of glazing with 
plate glass, common glass, or any other kind of 
glass, will be furnished to architects or builders by 
any glazing contractor. The difference in cost is 
amazingly small, and in the long run plate glass is 
far more economical than common sheet glass. In 
home, apartments and office-buildings, the dif- 
ference in cost is more than compensated by en- 
hanced value. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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was in 1911, 1912 and 1913, when we had 
such a fast team, I am not at all sure that 
my present team could not go out and steal 
a lot of bases. They do it, tho, by hitting 
while the others did it by stealing. The 
great loss to me, after all, is the thrill that 
I got out of seeing men shoot down the 
base paths, one after another, until they 
had-stolen their way to a win. That was 
baseball—the kind of baseball that I 
learned to love when I got my first job. 


WINNING A BOXING CROWN WITH . 
A SHEEP-BONE 
ee ERDUN seems to be better training 
for a fight than the business life 
of the Middle West,’ writes Grantland 
Rice in the New York Tribune, in com- 
menting on the boxing bout in which 
Eugene Criqui, French poilu, won the 
featherweight championship of the world 
by knocking out John Patrick Kilbane, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the sixth round. 
Criqui was almost, a physical wreck when 
he emerged from the World War, one of 
his chief disabilities being a shattered left- 
jaw, the bone of which had been splintered 
by a German machine-gun bullet. This 
supposed handicap proved to be an asset, 
for, according to reports, French surgeons 
rebuilt the maimed portion of Criqui’s face — 
by inserting the jawbone of a sheep. This, — 
it seems, gave to the boxer a more nearly 
invulnerable jaw than nature had be-— 
stowed, for the transplanted bit of bone 
was not linked up with the nervous sys- 
tem. Apparently, then, hitting this spot 
would be about as effective as sticking a 
pin in a wooden leg. 

A sear which at times in the fistic battle 
became livid, showed where the remarkable 
bone-grafting operation had been per- 
formed. A New York Herald story of the - 
bout declares Kilbane had but one real. 
chance for victory, in the fourth round, 
“when he sent a right crashing to the jaw 
of Criqui and it landed directly on the 
sear of Verdun.” But, as another sports — 
writer remarks facetiously, the sheep from 
which the bone was taken must have been 
a wolf in disguise, for ‘“‘that punch did not 
even rock Criqui.”” The New York World 
quotes Kilbane as saying that he hurt his 
hand every time he struck Criqui on the 
““sheep-bone.”” However, the wonderful - 
bit of surgery is not the only remarkable 
chapter in Criqui’s colorful career, accord- 
ing to Wilbur Wood, a sports writer, who’ 
in a “‘before-the-battle”’ story in the New 
York Herald said: 

ote 


There is another chapter just as mar- 
velous—the building up physically of the 
frail, war-torn Criqui of 1918 and 1919 to 
the possessor of the powerful physique he 
has to-day. The surgeons performed the 
operation, but to Criqui himself must go 
the credit for the restoration of his body- 
power and vigor. 

This writer had the privilege of seeing 
Criqui in action in the ring shortly after 


‘3 


the Armistice was signed. It was at the 
American camp near Bordeaux, the over- 
seas headquarters station of the naval 
aviation forces, where at Pauillac, on the 
Gironde, some thousands of men were 
gathered. It was the custom at this camp 
to hold boxing shows in the big mess hall 
every couple of weeks, and most of the 
French ring stars appeared there at one 
time or another. They were more than 
willing to take a bout then for 800 or 
1,000 franes. Criqui was one of those who 
performed, and was glad to pick up a few 
franes in this way, for franes came hard 
those days. They come to Criqui more 
willingly now, much more willingly. 

When Criqui was introduced at Pauillac 
for his bout with a fellow countryman the 
announcer made known the facts of Criqui’s 


e P. and A. Photograph 
NOTHING SHEEPISH HERE 
Except the sheep’s jaw that Criqui wears. Even 


that seems to have taken on new qualities far 
from lamblike. 


_ war experiences. There was a feeling that 
this frail young man, pale and unhealthy 
looking, with his transplanted jaw, had 

no business in the ring. But he went on 
and won the decision on points. We do 
not recollect the name of his opponent, 
who was a boxer of no renown then or 
-since. But tho Criqui showed boxing 
- skill and won rather easily, it was patent 
to the most inexperienced observer that he 
was not strong enough physically to stand 
up for long under any real punching by an 
’ American. boxer of class. 

With this picture of a ring specter in 
mind, it was something of a shock to this 
‘writer when he saw Criqui at his Man- 
hasset training-quarters some time back. 
‘For surely it was not the same man. The 
- Criqui of Manhasset is 126 pounds of bone 

and muscle in fine fighting shape, fit for the 
battle of his life. He is a different Criqui 
- from the Criqui of the time of the Armistice. 
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—you probably use pipe for various purposes. 


If you have pipe difficulties and expense in 
connection with handling exhaust steam, salt 
water, dyes, sand, coal, abrasive materials, 
acids, corrosive gases—anything involving 
corrosion and high temperatures—you should 
know the value of Cast Iron Pipe. 


~ Cast Iron Pipe willremain practically unim- 

paired in weight and strength for hundreds 
of years, under conditions that would prove 
fatal to pipe of other materials in ten or 
twenty years. 


The first Cast Iron Pipe was laid in Ver- 
sailles, France, 261 years ago. The French 
government reports that it is still giving 
good service. 


Cast Iron Pipe protects itself by rusting 
only on the surface. Its service is literally 
“measured by centuries.” That is why it is 
the accepted material for water and gas 
mains and for many industrial purposes. 


THE CAST IRON PIPE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Unless you look closely, you would not 
guess the horrors of war through which he 
~ passed, almost at the cost of life. 


Send25c for Pipeandthe Public 
Welfare,” a valuable book for 
any one interested in water an 

gas mains. “Cast Iron Pipe for 
Industrial Service” is sent free. 


- Criqui has been a professional boxer | 
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since 1910, according to the New York 
Times, which adds that in intervals be- 
tween fighting at the front he engaged in a 
few exhibition bouts for the entertainment 
of his fellow poilus. We are told that 
upon resuming pugilistic activities after 
the operation on his jaw he scored twenty- 
one knockouts in succession, before Kil- 
Fagersoll ‘6 ae bane became his twenty-second victim. 
nABIOLTE : Criqui has not been floored once since the 
: operation, itis said. The assertion is made 
further that he scored fifty knockouts in 
the fifty-six bouts preceding the cham- 
pionship one with Kilbane. 


HOW TO RISE IN THE WORLD BY. 
MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING 


O-DAY is the heyday of mountain- 

climbing,” writes Elon Jessup in his 
new book,- “Roughing It Smoothly” 
(Putnam). Nevertheless, mountain-climb- 
ing is no new thing; in fact, it must have 
been perfected way back in those pre- 
historic times when our neolithic ancestors _ 
rented their apartments in the sides of 
cliffs, to prevent dinosaurs from disobey- 
ing ‘‘No Trespassing’”’ signs, and to prevent 
unscrupulous neighbors from getting too 
chummy and walking off with the silver- 
ware while the head of the household was ~ 
out hunting. Then it was absolutely 
necessary to learn the fine points of 
mountain-climbing if one wished to venture 
at all from the family hearth. Now that — 
the utility of mountain-climbing has — 
almost vanished, it has attained the status 
of an outdoor sport. Such being the ease, 
it is an elective course in the curriculum 
of life, and one can take it or leave it. 
Many city-dwellers, after glancing at some 
lofty summit, do the latter, but Mr. 
Jessup points out that in recent years it 
has become more and more popular as a 
form of recreation. He says: 


In the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, Rockies of Colorado, Sierras of 
California, almost any mountain or hill — 
locality, in fact, one finds all ages and both 
sexes turned mountaineer, youngsters as 
well as grown folk sealing ‘towering. peaks. — 
This general popularity of mountain-climb- 
ing is gratifying to any one who likes 
to see the outdoors made the most of. It 
is a recreation which is good for the soul _ 
and good for the body. A Swiss guide once — 
remarked: ‘‘T have no evil thoughts whey 
I am climbing a mountain.” : 


—RA DIOLITE So much for what one may eall the © 


shown neous ag p . ae” af | spiritual side of this new sport. Regarding — 

th the physical aspect, to which most of the 
chapter on the subject is devoted, Mr. Jes-_ 
sup informs us that mountain-climbing 
“demands varying degrees of specialized 
knowledge on how to walk, creep, writhe, — 
and in certain instances almost hang on 
by your finger-tips.”” We read further: — 


With practise, mountaineering develops _ 
nimbleness and all-around ‘Strength 


s {= Pe = ae 


y, 


body, strong lung-power, fine sense of 
balance, caution, teaches one properly to 
preserve energy and how to keep one’s 
nerves under control. The game gives and 
demands all-around development rather 
than specialized muscular development. 
Unfortunately, mountain-climbing in its 
present-day popular phase is too often 
accompanied by high spirits run wild 
without thought of caution or result. The 
rules of the game receive an insufficient 
amount of attention. The exhilarating 
combination of expanding lungs and hungry 
imagination now and again blinds one to 
important practical details. There is a 
temptation both to overdo and take fool- 
hardy chances, altho, of course, one is 
not always conscious of running these 
chances. The experienced mountaineer 
never, if he can possibly help it, does 
either. He plays safe. Mountain-climb- 
ing is, or should be, considerably more 


_ than a haphazard scranible. Some people 
- are born climbers, but as a rule the game 
_ must be learned in the mill of experience. 
_ And it does not make a vast amount of 


_ difference where one learns, for the funda- 
mental principles of mountaineering hold 


good the world over. 
The snowfields and glaciers of the Alps, 
Canadian Rockies and Himalayas, of 


_ course, demand a specialized knowledge of 
-snoweraft which is hardly necessary in 
regions such as the Adirondacks and the 


White Mountains. Snoweraft is a big 
subject in itself. Yet the fundamental 


_ elements of caution, knowledge of natural 


conditions and conservation of physical 


- energy are about as essential in one place 


as another. A fall of fifty feet from the 


Hudson River Palisades may prove just as 


fatal as a fall of three thousand feet in the 
- Rockies; a landslide in the White Moun- 


tains may be more disastrous than a 
snowslide in the Alps. One of the first 


- rules of mountain-climbing is that of learn- 


ing the game by easy stages. I know a 
girls’ camp located in the New Hampshire 
hills from which every so often during the 


- course of the summer a party of about 
_ fifteen girls ranging from eight to thirteen 


years of age are taken on a four days’ 


climb among the peaks of the White | 


Mountains. They all look forward to this 
climb as the big event of the summer. 
None of the girls, however, is allowed to 
go until she is in fit physical trim and has 
set her mind and feet to work learning the 
fundamentals of mountain-climbing in the 
low foothills close by the camp. She is 
put through a thorough course of sprouts 
which will make her feel at home in bigger 


hill company. 


_ This system is excellent in every respect 


and fully as applicable to grown-up climb- 


ing beginners as it is to children. And 
with the widening of one’s climbing ex- 
perience, say, from the White Mountains 


to the Rockies, it still holds good. Every 
mountain range has individual character- 
istics and these should be learned under 


tolerably safe conditions. If your fancy 


turns to snow-mantled peaks of the 


Canadian Rockies, learn your mountains 


and the specialized methods of climbing, 


which these demand, on reasonably low 
and easy peaks of this section before 


talking high and difficult monarchs. There 


are few experiences more terrible than 
those of becoming physically exhausted and 


-Josing one’s nerve in a dangerous mountain 


spot. The present chapter is confined for 


the most part to what might be termed 


~ elose-at-home mountaineering, meaning 


bs 


te 


thereby that it deals with climbing methods 


which may be practised in varying de- 
grees in almost any mountain or hill 
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Spring Tonic 
For Lawn Mowers 


Grass getting high and the old lawn mower holding back 
as if spring fever had got into its cogs? 


wn 
CASH REGISTERS & LAV 
MOWERS: LIGHT MACHINERY, ET: 


PIANOS, FURNITURE & WOODWORT” 


THREE IN ONE OIL. COMPAM! 
NEW YORK. USA 
PRICE 30 CENTS 


It isn’t spring fever but winter disuse that is making 
the pushing hard. ‘Try this treatment: 


Take off the ends. 


with a screw driver. 


@ 
3-in-One 
The High Quality All ’Round Oil 
This will dissolve the old dried grease and dirt. Wipe 
clean and re-oil with 3-in-One. Put a few drops in 


all the other points of friction while you’re at it. Re- 
place the ends and go to it! 


In most makes this is easy to do 
Douse the whole works with 


How easy the pushing is now! See the grass fly and 
potice how the whizzing blades hum as you stop sud- 
denly, down by the walk! 


It’s a new lease of life for the old lawn mower and 
many a back ache saved, for you. 

After using, wipe the blades with 3-in-One to prevent rust from 
destroying their cutting quality, Before putting away next Fall, 
take apart, clean and oil freely with 3-in-One. 

Use 3-in-One on your tools to keep them working right and free 
from rust. 

Sold by all good dealers in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans and in 1-oz., 
3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles, Aske for 3-in-One by name and look for 
the Big Red One on the label. 


FREE—Generous sample and Dictionary of sess Request both | be 


on a postal, 


THREERSIN- ONE OLL COMPANY 
130 LE. William Street New York City 
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West High School Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Cannon & Fetzer, Architects 


J. A, Johnson & Sons Sheet Metal Works | 
Contractors for sheet metal work 


[| ONG and satisfactory service, 


coupled with the highest possible degree 
of permanence and lasting quality obtainable 
from sheet metal, is secured from 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


Keystone quality was used for the sheet metal work of the splendid 
school building shown above. The utilization of quality materials 
has assured the community a structure that will prove a good, sub- 
stantial and economical investment for long years to come. When 
weather-wearing endurance and complete protection from the 
elements are factors in your construction work, it pays to insist upon 
Keystone—because it Jasts longer. The roof is undoubtedly the 
point of greatest vulnerability in your building. Metal best meets 
every requirement—safe, durable, economical. For roofing, sid- 
_ ing, gutters, spouting, and all uses to which sheet metal is adapted, 
Keystone Copper Steel gives maximum service and satisfaction. 


If you require Steel Sheets or Tin Plates of any kind, we can supply 
products specially suited to your needs. Skill and experience are 
successfully combined with equipment and materials to produce - 
sheet metals that have an established reputation for excellence, both 
with buyers and users. Sold by leading metal merchants. Send for 
our latest booklet, The Testimony of a Decade. It will interest you. 


Apollo 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Recognized as the standard of qual- 
ity since 1884. APOLLO-KEYSTONE 
Galvanized Sheets with the copper 
steel alloy base are unequaled for 
Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing, 
Siding, Spouting, Gutters, Cornices 
and all forms of exposed sheet metal 
work demanding superior rust re- 
tistance. Write for Apollo booklet. 


Roofing Tin 


High grade plates, carefully manu- 
factured in every detail—grades up 
to 40 pounds coating, Also American 
Coke and Charcoal Bright Tin Plates, 


Black 


SHEET PRODUCTS 


American Bessemer Steel Sheets, 
American Open Hearth Steel Sheets, 
Keystone Copper Steel Sheets, Auto- 
mobile Sheets—all grades, Special 
Sheets for Stamping, Electrica] 
Sheets, Stove and Range Sheets, 
Japanning and Enameling Stock, 
Steel Barrel and Keg Stock, Ceil- 
ing Sheets, Black Plate, Etc., Etc, 


Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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section on this continent from the Ramapo 
hills to the Canadian Rockies. Snow and 
ice-climbing methods are omitted for the 
reason that these are found only in certain 
regions. Close-to-home mountaineering is 
far more general than Alpine mountaineer- 
ing. 

"The two outstanding dangers in almost 
any. sort of climbing are accident and 
physical strain. The average climber is 
not so liable to the former as he is to the 
latter. Even a fairly steep foothill is a 
strain upon human’ powers and_ while 
mounting its slope your strength is being 
pitted against one of nature’s greatest 
forces. It is only when this strain is being 
reduced to its minimum that you have the 
proper kind of climbing. Which, for the 
most part, means being in fit physical trim — 
before tackling a mountain and knowing 
how to preserve one’s energy on the way 
up. A ten-year-old boy, for example, is 


| likely to be endowed with a greater supply 


of spirits than wise judgment, and for this 
reason will stand watching and advice. By 
all means encourage his mountain-climbing 
ambitions, but teach him to climb. And 
in all instances give due consideration to 
the condition of the heart and lungs, for 
the strain upon these organs is great. 

Methods of getting to the top of a moun- — 
tain or hill vary with local conditions, but 
whether you climb in the Adirondacks, 
Berkshires, Alps or Rockies, there is an 
uphill and downhill walking to be done and 
this means a different sort of footwork 
than that to which one is accustomed on — 
level ground. Let me explain the energy- 
saving technique of walking up a fairly 
steep slope. If you were to ask the 
average small boy (and not a few of his 
elders) to demonstrate the best method of. 
mounting a slope he would probably 
start off at topnotch speed and with each 
stride upward he would give a vigorous 
spring with the toes of his rear foot, or in 
other words, push himself up the slope; a 
proceeding comparable in some respects to 
lifting yourself by your own boot-straps. | 
A great deal of spirit and footwork to be 
sure, but not much headwork. He is 
throwing stored-up energy to the winds 
and playing havoe with the muscles of the — 
calves of his legs. ; 


Experienced mountain-climbers go about 
things in a safer, saner manner we are told. 
With them, the whole body seems to be — 
doing the walking, and 


In place of high spirits we find even — 
rhythm and leisurely restraint. The rear 
foot, instead of being pushed upward, is 
pulled upward. No one set of muscles is 
being overburdened, the work of climbing - 
is being equitably distributed throughout 
the body. If the slope proves too steep 
for comfort while walking upward in a 
straight line, the course is changed to a 
zigzag route. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the longest route to the top sometimes — 
proves the shortest. There is a slight 
swaying motion to the body of the ex- 
perienced climber, and his steps are fairly 
short. When he reaches level spots in the 
slope his stride is lengthened a trifle, but 
the speed is not appreciably increased. 
Always on both steep and level stretches 
he walks with the heel as well as the ball 
of the foot planted flat on the ground, even 
tho it is necessary to place the foot side- : 


ways to the slope in order to accomplish — 
“oo + .e Bae 
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’ those of mounting it. 


this. To mount a slope slowly on the toes 
and balls of the feet so that the heel is left 
suspended in air without support means 
great waste of energy. This is commonly 
done by beginning climbers. 

While climbing a slope, one now and 
again slips backward from stepping on 
loose stones, mud or wet grass. The 
beginning mountaineer under such con- 
ditions is likely to resemble a horse in a 
treadmill; he makes frantic efforts to hold 
his balance and regain lost ground, but 
fails to think about lost energy. The 
seasoned climber, on the other hand, acts 
as the condition of the slope warrants. 
The loosening of a single small stone may 
sometimes start a dangerous rock-slide, and 
in such a case one must get off to one side 
in a hurry, out of harm’s way. But as a 
general rule a slip is a wholly innocent 
proceeding; the experienced. mountaineer 
amiably allows himself to slip without 
making any effort whatever to stop and 
then when he has ceased slipping goes back 
again to his leisurely rhythmic climbing. 

Expanses of loose small rocks or great 
boulders are likely to be encountered on 
oceasional slopes and these should be re- 
garded with suspicion and trodden with 
eatlike caution. Small rocks should never 
be dislodged from their positions if one can 
possibly help it, and when stepping from 
one of the larger rocks to the next, it is wise, 
as a rule, to plant the foot upon the sharp 
edges. The flat surface of a large rock 
may seem an inviting foothold, but it is not 
likely to be so certain as one of the edges. 

In crossing a tilted expanse of great 
boulders it is far safer to step from one 
to the next than to walk on the ground. It 
would be foolhardy to walk between two 


- boulders, for there is always the chance 


that the boulder above may break loose 
as the result of some slight jar. In stepping 
from one boulder to the next, the climber 
must be constantly on his guard against-a 
sprained ankle. Due to the uneven nature 
of the footing, such a possibility is rather 
greater in this particular variety of climb- 
ing than in most others. 


thought in mind that you will sprain your 
ankle unless you are very cautious serve, 
perhaps, as the greatest safeguards against 
such an oceurrence. 

To return to ordinary every-day slope- 
elimbing with special reference in this case 
to the descent. The principles of descend- 
ing a slope are somewhat different from 
Just as in up-bill 
climbing the natural gait is one of leisure, 
so on the downward course the natural 
gait is one of speed. But not too much 
speed, or one is likely to land in the lap 
of trouble; not a harum-scarum down-hill 


-plunge in which the feet function more 


If one foot lands upon an insecure foot- — 


‘ground and thus prevent a tumble. 


quickly than the eye. One should know 
every moment just where one’s feet are 
stepping. The best gait, except for fairly 
level stretches, is one which is more of a 
eanter than a walk; the footprints are 
close together in pairs instead of being 
evenly separated as in ordinary walking. 


hold, the other foot is close by to hold ms 

e 
legs function more like springs during the 
descent than they do in the ascent. The 
jar of one’s descending body demands this. 
The knees should be bent, altho not too 
much so. Springiness of legs lessens the 


- chanees of a sprained ankle, altho one must 


always be on guard against this accident 


during the descent of a slope. 


" 


The most dangerous type of climbing is 
that of scaling a precipitous rock cliff. 
This variety of climbing should be taken 


- \ 
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in picking the right footholds and the 
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W here hospitality begins 


SARGENT 
DAY and NIGHT 
LATCHES 


Provide the needed se- 
curity on entrance doors 
of dwellings, apartment 
houses, stores and of- 
fices, where present 
locks are not adequate. 
The handy push-button 
stop, to dead-lock the 
latch bolt or hold it 
back as desired, is an 
exclusive feature. 


UILD the home to shelter the family, to. 


delight the eye, to express your indi- 
viduality. But never forget that hardware 
can increase its convenience and add to its 
cordiality. 


Home builders the country over find that 
Sargent Hardware does its duty unfail- 
ingly, for its materials are sound and its 
workmanship most careful. In addition, 
they are able to select designs that agree 
to a nicety with the architecture of their 
homes. r. 


Consider, for instance, the new colonial 
door handle illustrated. Used on the en- 
trance door, this gracefully fluted handle 
connects with the Sargent Cylinder Lock— 
a masterpiece of security. And within the 
house, hardware is all in the one harmo- 
nious design, even to the key plate on a 
closet door! 

The Sargent Book of Designs will be 
very helpful to you in choosing hardware 
best suited to your home. Write for a 
copy, and select Sargent Hardware with 
your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


40 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 
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Genuine plate glass is always 
used in McLean Units. Show- 
cuges, like show toindows, need 
plate glass to make goods clearly, 
brilliantly and appealingly vis- 
ible. 


An 
INVESTMENT 
in 
QUICKER 
TURNOVER 


OUR one best investment is your own business. Selling is its life- 

blood. McLean Units, stimulators of selling, pay dividends every 
business day by prominently displaying your goods right in easy range 
of every eye. The fact that these beautiful genuine birch and plate glass 
units add immensely to the attractiveness of your store is a lesser point 
—but worth remembering. Sold on divided payments, often met by 
extra profits earned. ; 

Ask for our catalog showing the full line. 


W. B. MCLEAN MANUFACTURING CO., 3038 Bigelow Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAUGHTER! 


“The sunshine of the soul, the happiness of the heart, the 
leaven of youth, the echo of innocence, the treasure of the 
humble, the wealth of the poor, the bead in the cup of pleasure. 


“Without it humor would be dumb, wit would wither, dim- 
ples would disappear, and smiles would shrivel. 


“It dispels dejection, banishes the blues and mangles melan- 
choly, for it is foe of woe, the destroyer of depression, the 
birth cry of mirth and the swan song of sadness.” 

—The Boston Transcript. 


- 


From every nook of the globe where laughter lurks The 
Literary Digest gathers the cream of the humor. The best 
jokes and epigrams are selected each week and exhibited at 
see: theaters in The Digest’s new and only motion picture 
Teel 


FUN FROM THE PRESS 


the laughter feature wherever presented.  Inter- 
spersed throughout the reel, laughable cartoons in 
animated form have added variety and interest to 
the subject. Look for the new “Fun from the 
Press’’—in leading theaters everywhere—if you 
would enjoy five minutes of clean fun presented 
in a high-class and novel manner. 


FUN FROM THE PRESS 


The Literary Digest, Producers W. W. Hodkinson Corporation, Distributors 
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by extremely easy and safe stages until one 
has acquired a workable knowledge of 
rockeraft. And rockeraft demands among 
other things the cautious paws of a cat, 
the sharp eye of an eagle and the steady 
nerves of a mountain goat. If these 
attributes can be augmented by a fair 
knowledge of geology, so much the better. 
If one is climbing a mountain which is in a 
rapid state of disintegration it is expedient 
to bear this fact in mind as one strainingly 
reaches for a far handhold or foothold. 
Likewise, one must study the tilt of the 
rock strata. Strata which project upward 
furnish holds which the reverse lay of the 
rock does not. 


To indicate the technique of rock-climb- 
ing, Mr. Jessup describes his experience in 
sealing Mount Sir Donald in the British 
Columbia Selkirks. First, tho, he cites the 
admonition of his Swiss guide: ‘‘From now 
on we're going to be four-legged animals. 
Hands do as much work as feet. Test 
every new hand and foot hold before you 
trust it. Take your time. Go slow.” 
Regarding the climb itself, he says: 


We left our alpenstoeks behind at snow- 
line. These staffs, which are so necessary 
on snow slopes, are in rock work a far 
greater encumbrance than help. Our rope 
line slowly writhed up the face of rock, 
only one man moving at a time. I use the 
word ‘“‘writhe’’ advisedly. Rockeraft de- 
mands a gradual shifting of one’s weight 
when mounting a sheer cliff. There is never 
a sudden spring as in climbing a stairway. 

Our hobnails underfoot doggedly gript 
inch-wide ledges, yet we were careful not 
to place too great an amount of confidence 
in these footholds alone. Three of one’s 
four limbs should be constantly anchored 
to various nooks, ledges and projections. 
Hands oftentimes become more important 
than feet. 

Every nook and projection in which we 
hoped to put our trust we first regarded 
with suspicion. In the majority of in- 
stances our suspicions proved to be un- 
grounded, for it so happens that Sir Donald 
is an especially substantial mass of rock. 
On. a crumbling mountain, our proportion 
of safeholds would not have been nearly so 
large. For the same reason the danger 
from stone missiles dropping from above was 
lessened, altho more than once there came a 
warning clatter which induced us to flatten 
ourselves against the face of rock until the 
reason for the clatter bounded off into space. 

The descent was in some respects more 
difficult than the ascent, a quite different 
variety of descent 1 can assure you than 
the speedy canter which has been-deseribed 
in connection with the ordinary mountain | 
slope. Eyes are located in one’s head, but 
in descending a cliff you really need them 


‘more in the feet Furthermore, while — 


ascending, one is almost constantly facing 
the gray rock so encouragingly close to 
one’s eyes and does not give much thought 
to the dizzy drop below, whereas during the _ 
course of the descent one sees quite a bit 
of that dizzy drop and can not wholly help 
thinking about it, however hard one may try 
to banish it from the mind. It is at such a 
time that one who is inexperienced in the 
ways of rockeraft may be taken with that 
strange physical and mental confusion 
known as dizziness. Steady nerves play. 
an Important réle in rockeraft. ae 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


WHY IS AN EARTHQUAKE? 

E know what an earthquake does 

and what it is like at the place where 
it shows itself; but where it starts and 
why it starts and what its origin is like 
are different questions altogether. Dr. 
R. D. Oldham, F.R.S., whose recent lec- 
tures on the subject are abstracted in 
Nature (London), notes that the character 
of the disturbance which can be felt and 
causes damage has long been established 
as a form of elastic wave motion, originated 
by some sudden disturbance in-the sub- 
stance of the earth. In some cases at least 
the earthquake originated from the jar 
caused by sudden rupture of rocks. In 
many other cases, where no actual fracture 
is visible at the surface, observation makes 
it probable that the cause was a fresh 
movement along an old fault, or the forma- 


tion of a new one. This is only the begin- 


ning of the story; for we need to know 
what causes the fracture which gives rise 
to the earthquake. Two typical quakes 
are next deseribed by Dr. Oldham, one in 
India and one in California. In both there 
were characteristic movements of the earth 
in opposite directions on both sides of a 
line; but these were vertical in one case and 
horizontal in the other. He comments: 


In both eases there was a well-defined 
line along which permanent change of 


position of the ground took place, simul- | 


taneously, in opposite directions on either 
side of the line of separation, and in both 
eases the displacement decreased in amount 
with inereasing distance of about half-a- 

dozen miles. The only difference was that 
in California the displacements were hori- 
zontal, with little or no change of level, 
while in Cutch they were vertical, whether 
accompanied or not by horizontal shifting 
ean not be known. 

Paradoxical tho it may seem, this move- 
ment on opposite sides of the fracture in 
opposite directions is quite in accord with 
known physical principles. If any block 
of material is comprest or stretched in one 
way, while free to expand or contract in a 
transverse direstion, or if it is twisted by 
two opposite. sides being forced in opposite 
directions, a complicated system of strain 
is set up, and if the strain is more than the 

“material will bear, disruption will take 
place, on opposite sides of which the ma- 
terial will move in opposite directions. 
From these considerations there has arisen 
what is known as the elastic rebound theory 
of earthquake origin; and as generally ex- 
prest this takes the form of a very slow 
growth of strain and a sudden release by 
fracture. The former, however, is-by no 
means necessary, and the same result, as 
regards displacements of the ground, would 
be attained if the strain was rapidly, even 
suddenly, produced. The fracture and 
elastic rebound theory might be accepted 
as sufficient, if earthquakes could always 

be attributed to a single fracture, or to a 
close-set group of fractures; but in the 
case of great earthquakes, and sometimes 
of minor earthquakes also, the interpreta- 

‘tion is put out of court by a study of the dis- 
tribution of the intensity of the disturbance. 

In illustration I may take first the great 
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RODD FLOORS 


of Caltornia Redwood Blocks 


Rodd Floor of Red- 
wood Blocks in the 
new plant of the 
Fisher Body Cor- 
poration, Detroit, 
Michigan. Total area 
65,000 square yards. 


Bacal Ghigt Floors 


for Factory, Office or Home 


ODD FLOORS of Redwood. Blocks 

are handsome in appearance and 
add greatly to the brightness and at- 
tractiveness of any room where they 
are installed.. They are particularly 
desirable where heavy traffic demands 
surfaces that will not rough-up, get 
dusty, crack or corrugate—floors: that 
do not swell and heave under wet cou- 
ditions or shrink or get louse under 
conditions of unusual dryness. Traffic 
irons out and strengthens the surface 
of Rodd Floors of Redwood Blocks. 


Rodd Floor specifications include floors 


THE RODD 


900 Century Bldg. 


for every type of service—plain, filled, 
sanded for semi-gloss, waxed or shellac 
finish. They are quiet, odorless, resili- 
ent and easy to keep clean. They stay 
flat and smooth indefinitely. | 


A natural, odorless preservative, which 
permeates Redwood during growth, pro- 
tects Rodd floors of California Redwood 
Blocks against all forms of. fungus 
decay. Equally suitable for foundry, 
factory, store, office or home and for 
replacing old plank or concrete floors. 
Rodd Floor specifications together with 
estimates for complete installations 
gladly submitted. 


COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eastern Contract Engineers for Redwood Block Floors Manufactured by 


N > She Pacific Lumber Co. 


Yeast Foam Tablets are 
not a substitute for 
outdoor exercise— but, 
eaten regularly, they do 
improve your complex- 
ion, your digestion and 
your general physical 
condition — naturally! 


For sale at drug stores or 
sample free on request 


Yeast Foam 


Tablets 


A Tonic Food 


SEND FOR LARGE FREE SAMPLE 


Name 


Address —____________—_—. 


Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Co. FF 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago L.D,-6-16 


68 


For Use on 
Mosquito Bites! 


Immediate relief from the 
itching. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 


15, 30 & 50 cent sizes 


(Note: New-Skin isa prepa- 
ration primarily for cuts, 
scrapes, etc., but used for 
many other purposes ) 


At all Druggists. Genuine 
New-Skin is always sold in 
glass bottles, in red and gold 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


}) Inner Armor for auto tires. Prevent blowouts 
'y and punctures. Double tire mileage. Wasily 
applied to any tire between casing and tube. 
Details free. Agents wanted. Liberal profits. 
Amer, Accessories Co., Tire 266 Cincinnati, O. 


4 
G0 INTO BUSINES for Yourself 


Establish and oper- 
ate a ‘‘New System 
a Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women, 
Big Candy Booklet Free. Write forittoday. Don’t putit off ! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 38. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
D 


Are You Under Weight? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, 

I will send you a sample of the famous 

Alexander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do 

-not send any money—just your name and 

address to Alexander Laboratories, 3271 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


HOW TO LIVE 


Prepared by Professor Irving Fisher of Vale and 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., under the auspices of the 
Hygiene Reference Board, Life Extension Institute. 


17th Edition—Revised and Enlarged 


This all-embracing and reliable 
work, which has been the road to 
health for untold thousands, has re- 


The 
Nation’s 


Foremost = the So eel ed guch emi- 
nent organizations as the American 
Book of Medical Association and the State 


Boards of Health of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. It discusses in frank 
and understandable language diseases, foods, fads, 
poisons, marriage, massage, good and bad habits, in- 
dividual hygiene, eugenics, physical culture, etc., 
and gives an illustrated series of exercises, Itisa 
book that should be in every home. 497 pages. 


r2mo. Cloth. $1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 


Health 
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Indian earthquake of June 12, 1897, 
which the central region of great intensity 
covered an-area of about 140 miles long 
by forty miles broad, over which there was 
a complicated series of faults, fractures, and 
distortion, which was certainly widely 
different from the comparatively simple 
origin generally assumed for earthquakes. 
From this it appears that in earthquakes 
covering a large area we are not dealing 
with a simple disturbance, starting from an 
origin of restricted dimensions and propa- 
gated outward, but with one of complex 
origin, so that instead of a fracture of at 
most a few tens of miles in length we have 
to deal with a cobweb-like system of frac- 
tures, or something analogous, which may 
run to hundreds of miles. 

The general drift of the argument is 
probably best illustrated by the California 
earthquake of 1906. In this the greatest 
degree of violence was found along the line 
of the San Andreas fault, but there was not 
only an independent center in the San 
Joaquin valley, some forty miles to the 
eastward, but also several independent 
centers of great intensity at lesser dis- 
tances. Moreover, the displacements make 
it probable that other similar independent 
centers would be found to the west, if the 
waters of the ocean had not made observa- 
tion impossible. The records, therefore, 
indicate a set of separate centers of dis- 
turbance, scattered over a region of about 
three hundred miles in length by very 
possibly one hundred miles in width, and 
these separate centers, tho independent as 
regards the surface shock, were all evidently 
connected with some common cause. Had 
they been the result of breakage under a 
slowly growing strain it is difficult to under- 
stand how so complicated, scattered, and 
extensive a series of fractures could have 
originated simultaneously. 


Dr. Oldham reaches the conclusion that 
the earthquake origin was of a twofold 
nature, the great violence in the central 
region being due to fractures and displace- 
ments close to, or at a comparatively shal- 
low depth below, the surface, and that these 
fractures were the secondary result of a more 
deep-seated disturbance. He next asks: 


What is the depth, and what is the na- 
ture of this disturbance? As to the depth, 
the study of a remarkable, tho only feeble, 
earthquake which affected northern Italy 
on August 7, 1895, has led me to conclude 
that the ultimate origin lay at 100 to 150 
miles below the surface; but the best 
indications are to be had from long-distance 
records. From these Dr. L. Pilgrim, in 
1913, deduced the conclusion that the 
origin of the disturbance, in the case of the 
Californian earthquake, lay at a depth of 
about 100 miles, and, more recently, a 
similar method has been developed in this 
country by Professor H. H. Turner, who 
has shown that the long-distance records 
indicate depths of origin ranging from fifty 
to three hundred miles below the surface 
of the earth. Now it seems fairly well 
established that earthquakes of quite 
shallow origin do not give rise to distant 
records, even when very violent in the 
place where they are felt, and it is probable 
that the disturbance recorded by these 
distant seismographs is not the superficial 
destructive earthquake, but the deep- 
seated disturbance. 


Manners 


.| Are Telltales 


of men—yes, and women, too. As our man- 
ners are polite or vulgar, so we are either ad- 
mitted or denied admittance as an equal to 
the society of well-bred people. 


“THE BLUE-BOOK 
OF SOCIAL USAGE”’ 


has just been published—and it is in truth 
THE blue-book—the last word on the customs 
and manners of polite society, written by a 
gentlewoman whose assured social position in 
America and Europe stamps what she says 
with unquestionable authority. 


Photograph by Ira Hill 


EMILY POST 


(Mrs. Price Post) 


Author of “ Purple and Fine Linen,” “The Title 
Market,” etc., is the author of this new book, 


“Etiquette: 


In Society, in Business, in 
Politics, and at Home’’ 


The New York Tribune declares that “not 
since Mrs. Sherwood sponsored her book on 
etiquette some fifty years ago has any one so 
obviously well equipped appeared as authority 
on the subject.” Seals 

This new book differs entirely from the 
many books of etiquette now before the 
public. It does not emphasize or accentuate 
the trivialities of polite conduct. Yet there is 
seemingly insignificant but really important 
knowledge, from the selection of a visiting 
card to the mystery of eating corn on the cob, 
that is fully revealed. Matters of clothes for 
men and women are treated with the same 
fullness of information and accuracy of taste 
as are questions of the furnishing of their 
house and the training of their minds to social 
intercourse. In a word, there is no exaggera- 
tion of minor details at the expense of the 
more important spirit of personal conduct and 


attitude of mind. 


Information on Thousands of Subjects 
Such As: | 


How. strangers acquire social standing in a com- 
munity—When introductions are not necessary— 
How a young girl is presented to society—Engage- 
ments—Wedding gifts—Bridegroom and-bridesmaids 
—Wedding clothes—Letters of introduction and 
recommendation—Country house hospitality—W eek- 
ends—What to wear in a restaurant—Luncheons, 
afternoon teas, dinner parties—The etiquette of the 
club, at the bridge table, and on the golf links— 
The etiquette of the ballroom—How to ask for a 
dance—How to invite a girl to supper—Deportment 
at the opera and theater—Reproductions of correct 
forms for invitations—Phrases that are never 
uttered in best society—The wording of letters of 
thanks—Writing paper—How to address eminent 


personages—How to begin and end a letter—Christen- 5 


ings—Funerals. In fact, there is no necessary detail 
of etiquette that is not clearly explained in brilliant _ 
literary style in this distinguished new volume. ; 

Eliquette—In Society, in Business, in Politics, and at 
Home, by Emily Post (Mrs. Price Post), one large 
volume; cloth binding, gold stamping; 646 pages; 16 
full-page photographic reproductions showing in detail 
table settings for all occasions; weddings; home in- 
teriors and decorations, 


Price $4.00, net; Postpaid, $4.18. At Bookstores or Publishers - 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY " 
354-360 Fourth Avenue 


fn, 


New York City elt 


nt pal 


Next comes the question of the nature of 
this disturbance. That it must be in some 
‘Way accompanied by a chance in bulk of 
the material underlying the central area 
of the earthquake, seems clear, in some 
‘eases at least. It is known that the founda- 
tion rocks of the outer crust must once 
have been in a condition analogous to that 
of fusion, from which it has solidified by 
cooling. The exact conditions which de- 
termine the passage from one form of 
chemical grouping to another are not 
known in detail, but it is probable that in 

each ease there is some critical limit of 
temperature and pressure which determines 
it. If there were, in the interior of the 
earth, a mass of material near this critical 
limit, a small change of pressure or tem- 
perature might bring about a change of 
chemical combination, and with it a greater 
or lesser change of bulk, which, transmitted 
to the upper layers of the earth’s crust, 
would give rise to displacements and 
distortion. 
_ It is possible that other causes as yet 
unsuspected may also be at work, but it is 
evident that we have an explanation which 
would suffice in the case of the larger, and 
of many of the smaller earthquakes. Yet 
there are some causes, perhaps no incon- 
siderable fraction of the total, in which the 
whole process leading up to the earthquake 
seems to lie quite close to the surface. 


IS IT WARMER ON THE HILLS? 
ROSPECTIVE buyers of real estate, 
—especially home sites, should consult 
the weather man as well as the real estate 
man before deciding on a home. So, 
at any rate, advises Professor C. F. 
Brooks of Clark University, who spoke to 
members of the American Meteorological 
Society at their recent meetings in Wash- 
ington. Seek the heights rather than the 
lowlands if you want to be comfortable 


and save coal bills, he told them. As “| 


reported in Daily Science News Bulletin 
(Washington), we read: 
4 


Asked by the authorities in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, to give them some meteoro- 
logical advice on city zoning Dr. Brooks 
_madea series of experiments in that,city the 
‘past winter to find out just what sections 
were the most desirable from the point of 
view of climate, and his results indicated that 
the higher up the hills you go the warmer 
the winter climate. The best locations 
for a home, he said, were the south and 
- southeast slopes of hills at a distance at least 
one-third of the way up. Other slopes 
were exposed to the cold winds of winter 
and as for the valleys they were the coldest 
of all. Cold air settles in the valleys be- 
cause it is heavier than warm air, and so 
“on cold winter nights the valley floor may 
be 10 to 20 degrees colder than the hill- 
sides. Professor Brooks related that one 
night last winter when the temperature 
on the hillside was 11 above zero, the same 
thermometer when exposed in the bottom 
of the valley showed 14 below zero.. A 
southeast slope is most desirable, for there 
one gets the morning sunshine, which 
coming at the time when heat is most 
desired, makes a material saving in coal 

bills, he stated. In the discussion following 
his remarks, Professor W. J. Humphreys 
remarked that the Swiss peasant had 
beaten the professor to it, as he preferably 


built his home on a knoll in the valley, 


above the coldest air and yet not on the 
hillside. 2 
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BENEFACTOR 
15c straight 
(actual size) 


of solid gold 


—it would not increase, in the slightest 


degree, their unique reputation as _ 


America’s biggest cigar value—nor 
would it cause the fastidious smoker to 
reach for them more eagerly than he 
now does. 


Girards contain every attribute that 
makes for agreat smoke—superior work- 
manship; Havana tobacco, fully and 
naturally matured; matchless blend, the 
result of 50 years’ experience. 


Know the pleasure of this remarkable 
cigar. Mellow, mild and completely 
satisfying. Easy on your nerves. Put 
Girards to the test—at the very next 
cigar counter. } 


ANTONIO ROIG & LANGSDORF 
Established 52 years Philadelphia 


GIRARD 


Never gets on your nerves 
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How much is 
your signature 
worth? 


Your signature is 
worth too much to risk 
on a plain-paper check, 
which any check-chang- 
er can alter to suit him- 
Self. 

The check that bears 
your signature should 
be completely pro- 
tected. 

Make your checks on 
National Safety Paper, 
where the protection is 
chemically built into 
the paper itself. Any 
attempt to alter the 
writing by chemicals, 
erasers, or knife auto- 
matically produces a 
glaring white spot in 
the paper. 

Every part of the 
check is protected — 
amount, payee’s name, 
date, number and en- 
dorsements. 

Are your checks on 
National Safety Paper? 
—you can identify it by 
the wavy lines. If not, 
ask your bank for this 
protection. 

Write for our book, 
“The Protection of Checks’ 


National 
Safety Paper 


George La Monte & Son 
. Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


Vational Safety Paper is also made in 
Canada by George La Monte 
& Son- Ltd.. Toronto 


OUR GREATEST PORTS AND HOW THEY RANK 


Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir 
Rowing home to haven in sunny Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory and apes and peacocks, 
Sandalwood, cedarwood and sweet white wine. 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from the Isthmus 
Dipping through the tropics by the palm-green 
shores, 
With a cargo of diamonds, emeralds, amethysts, 
Topazes, cinnamon and gold moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smokestack 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March 
days. 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, road rails, pig lead, 
Firewood, iron ware and cheap tin trays. 


HIS is poetry, but when commerce 

goes down to the sea in ships, it takes 
poetry and romance by the hand. There 
is just as much of the essence of romance in 
our own ports filled with cargoes of to-day 
as in the ships and the cargoes of Mase- 
field’s verse. The thought is provoked by 
some new figures on American ports and 


cargoes just published by the Shipping | 


Board and summarized in the columns of 
the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Every schoolboy knows, as Macaulay 
would say, that New York is our greatest 
port—but who could name, offhand, the 
next four in order? The name of the fifth 
is likely to surprize readers in the North. 
And what cargoes fill these ports? The 
Shipping Board has answered all these 
questions. It seems that our most active 


‘ports, judging from the amount of cargoes 


coming in and going out in 1922, were, in 
order: New York, New Orleans, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Port Arthur, Texas. Last 
year New York handled 19,000,000 tons of 
cargo, almost equally divided between im- 
ports and exports. One does not think of 
New York as an oil-town, yet nearly a 
quarter of its total trade as a port is in 
petroleum and petroleum products. The 
second most important single commodity 
is sugar, then provisions of one sort or 
another, and fruits and nuts. Most of the 
oil, it seems, comes from Mexico, ‘“‘the 
sugar from Cuba, and the fruits and nuts 


| from different places in South and Central 
| America, Spain and Greece. 


The largest 
cargoes in the miscellaneous list come from 
Buenos Aires (hides and wool), from Ham- 
burg and Rotterdam (manufactured Euro- 
pean goods) and from Singapore (rubber).”’ 
The most important ports to which New 


York cargoes are shipped are Hamburg, 


Liverpool, The Hague, Genoa, Havana. 
The figures for New York’s trade are: 
CARGO PASSING THROUGH NEW YORK 


Incoming— - Tons 
Pemoteum el. a: >: dee eee, 3,487,000 
SUGAreapoeteny. os. ee oe oe 1,410,000 
Provagions :/f..: 2... eee: 2 ees 610,000 
HYuiisiand puts}. 2 ae... eo 561,000 
Ores"and tuetalst ...e se eee 449,000 
Mex tiles 65 ac press 2 re ee ee 303,000 
Miscellaneont 032+... nae sees 2,916,000 

FPOtaL. chet qoittrce ee . 9,737,000 


| 


Outgoing— Tons 
AVANT aso. teeth owe exons str ecitivasl amt ounest < Gite 2,389,000 
Petrolegim:.. vc saw coe am . 1,420,000 
PTOVISIONS: 6h 5.2 ceeoreuoweeon th tees awa ore 1,059,000 
Ores’ and. moetals< < Sr font eee 769,000 
Drugs and "chemicals Py 225 «ow... eens 124,000 
Pextiles sai Pai ee ae cce oes Nemo centy 66,000 
Miscellaneouse ti £ ate, -2ee Saree eee 3,436,000 

THOGAL Tasks. Sk Sees et oir le Ne onan ere hea 9,263,000 


It seems that New Orleans, the next port 
in rank, handles about a third of the volume ' 
of cargo passing through New York. 
“‘Most of the incoming cargo,’’ we read, 
‘Gs petroleum from Mexico, but sugar 
from Cuba and fruits and nuts from Hon- 
duras and Guatemala are also important. 
Exports are not mainly cotton, as might be 
expected, but grain and petroleum. The 
foreign ports that receive her goods in 
greatest bulk are Antwerp (grain), Havana 
(grain), Liverpool and London (grain, 
petroleum and cotton), Rotterdam (grain) 
and Havre.” 


CARGO PASSING THROUGH NEW 


ORLEANS 

Incoming— Tons 
Petroleum st -am ooo cca eee 1,640,000 
Sugar and molasses. . . 599,000 
Brutisvard) mates yoo. cient! 486,000 
Colee sic. : aoe hie Oe eee 139,000 
Textiles. one. + ae ee 117,000 
Liimiberrac. hack Mee ee oe ee 56,000 
Miscellaneous, ces. dunt une ae ee 160,000 
Totals tates ie Sera 3,197,000 

Ouigoing— Tons 
GYAN’, 2: sa ie eae eae 2 ee 1,970,000 

‘Petrolemtaee eae ee ee 754,000 ~ 

DBambehry.5. cc tte. ae see ae 319,000 
CORGOM,.,... 246. 3c eae tks ee 276,000 
Metals oe. ch ct agp nite ae 150.000 
SMEAP «2.3 rere ahr iets coe ens bee eee 67,000 
NP OURL rcs upc oO eee eee - 3,536,000 


As in'the case of New York and New 


- Orleans, grain is the most important export 


through Baltimore, and petroleum the - 
most important cargo brought in. “But, 
unlike New York and New Orleans, Balti- — 
more handles a large volume of coal for 
export. In 1922 this went mainly to Italy, | 


Holland, Egypt and to England. Her grain — 


went to the Continent of Europe mostly by 
way of the ports of Rotterdam and Ham- 
burg. Her imports, aside from.petroleum, 


which came from Mexico, were mainly ~ 


ores and metals (i.e., manganese, copper, : 


etc.), and they came from Brazil, Russia, . 
These are | 


Spain and the Gold Coast.” 
the figures for Baltimore: 


| CARGO PASSING THROUGH BALTIMORE. 


Incoming— Tons 
Petrolewin sacdars aera Ramen area 1,336,000 
Ores and metals cc a,c ae eee . 414,000 
Sugar and molasses! <2.) eee eee 131,000 
Pulpwood/t Sy 26. .05% See eee 117,000 
Ghemicals:<..)% see eee ribs 111,000 
Fruits and muts..: 2.02... shaven: chateee ah 56,000 
MEiscéllaneolisiyee eit aes, eh ees n 183,000 

3 : ae 
Oba sy cscacinac iv Re CS 2,348,00€ 
i : + sea 


was 


The New Orleans figures are; _ 


Outgoing— Tons 
CHINN, GiGiene an ane oe a ee 1,777,000 
OSES Oe te pts Can! Ar ee ae ere ee 553,000 
MON GEL SUC Ol, sya (. Mire eiayS sees conc ane 105,000 
LRSLng0) Thea A ee ie ee ee 37,000 
CUTIUSYST oR SI ct Se VERE as ae en a 34,000 
ROTIOIMMNC AIS tae eros «15-04 screw eee. 35,000 
MinsGellameOUsie 7s... .2) oossc5 . cee. 307,000 

Mobalegee -Miccmi ams «eal 2847000 


Philadelphia’s cargo is much like Balti- 
more’s. And the Pennsylvania city is also 
an important port of entry for wood and 
paper and for ‘earths and stone from 
England.” Philadelphia ‘‘both imports 
and exports sugar. The leading ports 
with which she trades for incoming cargo 
are Cienfuegos and Neuvitas in Cuba 
(sugar), Port Lobos and Tampico in 
Mexico (petroleum), Fowey, England (earth 
and stone), and Hamburg. Her outgoing 
merchandise is mostly directed to London, 
Hamburg, Rotterdam and Genoa, altho 
large quantities of goods go to Rio as well.” 
The figures in the case of Philadelphia are: 


CARGO PASSING THROUGH PHILA- 
DELPHIA 
Incoming— Tons 
PSUOlLeuIMih Pyke ek ee ere eke a keh 1,016,000 
SELES Wg wi RAN ec eh aie ta A Bs, SR, wes 875,000 
BAGS VANMGhSUOMC so ett oa eens eet eve 147,000 
WOOd alg Dapera ces cosh whe ss ee 140,000 
REPOS SAM COTA OUALS pte wey s aus) ovate yen dale 134,000 
RAMaMG seu GedUULUS ey er Pet. hate ease sve es Oo. 93,000 
MLESCCMAMEOUSc «eens = ceo + e.c4s Syxieceicue © 265,000 
NG Gall aewe tai pss eile 8A ashi cis! a preb-res eneds = 2,670,000 
Outgoing— Tons 

_ GHBNTETRS Sea eetSid Secs othe mare nenOl Creer gone 1,267,000 
A GUr OLE TMs pee were sts yr fucken fang csi oes eens 509,000 
Chico See A oa rth ce eee 316,000 
NIMs crepe cake ducer esetshene cat in cent 2 * 108,000 
iron-and steel. .......-..: 42,000 
MONIETMICAISY Sa ois She gael By cay ie 28,000 
Miscellaneous 6% -tjn.G «ce -e e 208,900 
“MOTE | sis Stee cree cD CRE nO 2,478,000 


Perhaps it is a surprize to most readers 
to learn that the little city of Port Arthur, 
Texas, ‘‘is the fifth largest port in the coun- 
- try if volume of cargo handled is taken for 
a basis of comparison.”” The reason it is 
so little known is that practically nothing 
is handled there except petroleum. ‘But 
imports of this amount to 3,300,000 tons 
and exports total 1,300,000. The incoming 
eargo is from Mexico, while the outgoing 
is mainly to Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent, altho large amounts are also sent 


‘to China and South America.’”’ These are 
the figures for Port Arthur: 
CARGO PASSING THROUGH PORT 
ARTHUR 
Incoming— pores 
Pet POleuaile, \tegcucte) elk isue «151s feile'@ » scene Gite iis 3,341,000 
Outgoing— ; Tons 
PP EET OLE UM ates iso = cies He sales Cousens) 4 18 = 1,346,000 
CET ES Sa Ree ie MERI a ee ee 61,000 
Oilcake and meal ..........-.++++-% 21,000 
TUFbhE07 o(e1 eh. > MMe OIC NORCO ODE Cpe Mates: 14,000 
Miiscellancous! 6.0... «a cee e oe aitie ome 12,000 
Gtalee gor = ane ae 1,454,000 


Information about other ports is taken, 
as follows, from the Shipping Board report, 
by The Journal of Commerce: 


: Galveston and Buffalo are the next 
largest ports in this country. © Each handled 


% 
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$1000.00 


INSURANCE AGAINST CHECK RAISERS 


Why banks are now giving 


depositors insured checks 


Thousands of crooks, amateur and 
professional, get over 50 million 
dollars each year through check 
frauds. Hardened professionals, 
petty crooks, preying on house- 
wives, and dishonest employes 
making their first misstep—all try- 
ing to get your money dishonestly. 


Numerous devices, patent inks and complicated 
methods have been devised. But the increase of 
this form of crime shows their ineffectiveness. 
Today bankers and business men have come to 
use Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks as the only 
form of bank check which really protects. 


DETECTIVE 
WILLIAM J. BURNS 


William J. Burns, Director of 
the Bureau of Investigation 
of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, isthe founder 
of the William J. Burns In- 
ternational Detective Agency 
which bears his name. Burns 
was born in 1861 in Baltimore 
and later moved to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where his father 
was elected Police Commis- 
sioner. It was at this time that 
Burns, Jr., became interested 
in criminology, and has since 
devoted his life to it. 


Each of these insured bank checks is printed on 
the finest and safest paper yet devised. At the 
slightest attempt at alteration the paper fairly 
screams the fraud. It is apparent to everyone. 


But to make sure against the hardened profes- 
sional who can devise a means of beating anything 
yet discovered, the checks are protected by a policy 


covering the individual depositor up to the amount 
of $1,000. 


The bank gives this free insurance to every cus- 
tomer; there is a duplicate of the policy issued with 
each check book. And should there be any loss 
through alteration, “penstroke” increase or similar 
fraud, your policy protects you and your bank 
from loss. 


The organization that Burns 
developed stands back of 
every Super- Safety. Insured 
Bank Check issued. 


In addition to this, each bank which uses these 
checks has the entire organization of the William 
J. Burns International Detective Agency, Inc., be- 
hind it. “Insured”—the trade-mark of positive pro- 
tection—is printed on each check. And the warn- 
ing “Protected by Burns.” Would any crook try 
to raise a check so protected? Can you afford to 
ignore this positive protection? Do you believe in 
waiting until the horse is stolen before locking 
the barn? 


Pay by Check 


You always have a receipt for 
payments. 


You never make a mistake in 
amount. 


You can operate your “‘budget 
system’’ more intelligently. 


You always know from your 
stubs just what your balance 
is. 


CAUTION: Always make your 
checks out properly, inink. Use 
Super - Safety Insured Bank 
Checks. Your bank probably 
supplies them. 


Send coupon for attractive il- 
lustrated book, by William J 
Burns, ‘‘Storiesof Check Raisers 
—and How to Protect Your- 
self.’’ Free for the asking. 


Ask your bank today about Super-Safety Insured 
Bank Checks. Thousands of progressive banks | 
today supply them and the protection service free. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of ; 
Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DES MOINES 


DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Look for 
This Trade-Mark on 
Your Checks 


Send for This Interesting Book Todaly 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
5950 S. State St., Chicago 6 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without -obli- 
gation, a copy of your private edition o 
“Stories of Check Raisers—and How to Pro- 
tect Yourself,’ by William J. Burns. 


Each Depositor Insured by the Hartford 
and Protected by Burns 


Your Batak corona aco ane peagee ste teen Baas ceecaeeckeee 
Please write plainly, use marginif required . 
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Doubling 
in Brass 


Wuen a member of an Uncle Tom’s troupe plays 
Simon Legree on the stage and the slide trombone in 
the parade, he is said to “‘double in brass.” 


Doubling in brass is velvet for the manager. He 
gets two “‘artists’’ for the price of one, saving a meal 
ticket and a railroad ticket, to say nothing of a salary. 


Perhaps this idea will help us to explain the double 
buying-power of a large part of The Literary Digest 
subscribers. 


YE HAVE just inspected our subscription 
list. We now know what our subscribers 
‘ do for a living, and especially what posi- 
tion they occupy in their businesses. Most of 
them (73%, to be exact) are at .or near the aops 


where they are able to influence a great deal of 
buying. 


A man who owns a business and a home is a 
customer of two capacities—a business capacity 
and a home capacity. 


Let us see how this works out. 


Here we have Mr. C who is a miner. He is the 
executive head of a ‘company engaged in extract- 
ing ore. A 


Of the 18,853 Digest subscribers engaged in 
mining, 12,836 are owners, officers, or executives. 
[See note.] 


Mr. C contracts for or influences the buying of 
supplies for his mining company and for his home. 


Therefore he is a multiple customer. 


He is reached in both capacities by the same 
NOTE ; copy of The Digest. 


THE Facts are taken from our book, “The i i i 

Work They Do and Where ‘They bive~ alee eas vee the same paint and varnish, for 
irculation Analysis o he Literar instance - is: is 

Digest,” which classifies the readers of f, h ¢ rs se ae Seay 2 7 plane oo ae ee 

The seen their occupations and the or The Up-Keep of his home. 

positions they hold. We shall be glad © , " 

ep ete no seateat ¢ chart showing The Digest may be said to “double in brass” for’ — 

j y rmation we have about A as ie © i 

he Dies stn ease ch : the advertiser who sells things bought for both a 


advertising. business and a home. 


thefiteraryDigest ; 
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well over 3.000,000 tons of merchandise in 
1922. The trade of Galveston is mainly in 
petroleum on the import side and in grain 
and cotton on the export side. Far more 
cotton is exported from there than from 
New Orleans. Imports other than petro- 
leum, sugar and creosote are practically 
negligible, but exports are well diversified, 
including oileake and meal and _ sulfur, 
as well as grain and cotton. 

Buffalo is the great port of entry for 
Canadian grain. Almost a million and a 
half tons of it came in 1922. For outgoing 
eargo coal as well as grain is important. 

The Pacific ports handle a smaller vol- 

ume of goods than the Atlantic or Gulf 
ports, but in value their merchandise 
would probably compare more favorably 
with the Eastern ports. Both San Fran- 
cisco and Portland are more important 
for their outgoing cargoes than for their 
incoming. The first exports grain, petro- 
leum and fruits, while the latter is im- 
portant for lumber as well as grain. 
_ Other important Atlantic ports are 
Boston (with a total trade volume of 
2,365,000 tons) and Norfolk (total com- 
merece 2,273,000 tons). Baton Rouge is 
another important port, especially for 
petroleum, and Chicago ranks high in the 
Canadian trade via the Great Lakes. 


MORE WORK FOR THE WORLD’S 
WORKERS 


4 OMPARED with the state of things a 
year ago, the world unemployment 
situation is most favorable, says the [nter- 
national Labor Review, published by the 
League of Nations at Geneva. A recent 
world-wide survey on employment made 
by this authority is thus summarized in an 
Associated Press dispatch from London: 


In France and Belgium unemployment 
‘is almost non-existent. In North America 
employment was exceedingly good toward 

the close of 1922, as compared with 1921, 
‘tho in Canada figures for October and 
November show a contraction, as com- 
pared with previous years. , 

In the United States employment has 
been steadily increasing during the past 
year, and business conditions continue to 
improve. Production was very good during 
January, 1923, and apparently no one a 
j year ago expected such a rapid recovery. 

In the United Kingdom the general un- 
employment index numbers show little 
change at the end of January, 1923, as 
compared with December, 1922. The ac- 
tivity in coal-mining, in steel-sheet manu- 
facture, and in the worsted industry was 
satisfactory, but most of the other principal 
industries are still under the spell of de- 
pression. 

- In the Scandinavian countries and in the 
‘Netherlands the situation shows improve- 
ment. 

In Italy the great increase of the num- 
bers unemployed recorded the end of the 
year was due to unemployment in the min- 
‘ing’ and outdoor industries, as well as in 
agriculture. 

Polish industries were comparatively 
active during the last three months of 
1922, and a comparison with the corre- 
sponding month of last year shows that 
unemployment has greatly ‘diminished. 
In Switzerland unemployment is still de- 
-_elining. 

Austria and Germany are the only two 
countries for which unemployment figures 
‘show a substantial increase at the end of 
1922, as compared with 1921. It has been. 
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DEPARTMENT organization of 210 
trained employes is necessary to handle 
the 7,000 pieces received and the 8,500 
pieces sent by mail every day by the Continental 


and Commercial Banks. 


These 15,500 envelopes average five enclo- 
sures each. The amounts received for credit 


reach 25 million dollars a day. 


Like daily grist for the mill of business is this 
flow of checks, notes, drafts and other banking 
paper to and from all parts of the United States 
—through our Mail Department. — 


This is only one of many ways we are con- 
tributing to the performance of American busi- 


ness,—local, national and international. 


Sova doys, vou to 
¢ DANG ANY TRYST CORITAN 
x 4 Ave oTARET . 
SNCHTON VILLE 7 LrNats ae 


=—9 


Be 


The CONTINENTAL and _ 


- COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Resources more than 
$500,000,000 


"An extra measure 


of service” 


6K 


3 


de 
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ALADDIN 


Keeps Food or Liquids Hot or Cold 


Quenches 
16 Thirsts! 


Holds a Full Gallon 


Here’s a thermal bottle that won’t run 
dry half an hour after you leave home. 
Its big gallon capacity holds hot coffee, 
icy lemonade or refreshing cold water 
all day long. 

The large opening admits packing hot 
fried chicken, bgked beans— whatever 
you choose’ Easy to fill, empty or to 
clean. 


Stands the Bumps 


Inner container is white-glazed, por- 
celain-like material joined to outer steel 
jacket by leak-proof seal. 


Sanitary. No cracks or crevices, Whole 
hand can be inserted for cleansing. Sani- 
tary, insulating glass stopper. 


Aladdin Thermalware Jars are carried by 
leading Sporting Goods, Hardware and Depart- 
ment Stores. If your merchant hasn’t them, 
order direct from us. 


Ask for 
the Genuine 


There may be little or 
no difference in the price 
between this Jar and an 
imitation, but a tremen- 
dous difference in the 
value. Make sure you 
get the genuine Aladdin 


NOW 
$500 


One-Gallon sizein 
Brewster Green 
Enamel. Also in 


Polished Alumi- 
num, glass lined: 


One-Gallon $10; 
Two-Quart $7.50 


Thermalware Jar. (Prices west of 
° Rockies, 50c addi- 
Write for tional; in Canada 


$2.50 additional.) 


Descriptive Folder 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
043 W Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


QUITE A BUNDLE 


During the last Third of a Century, more 
than Eighty Million Free trial packages of 
Allen’s Foot=Ease were given away to the 
public. To-day Allen’s Foot-Ease enjoys the 
Jargest sale in its history. This form of treating 
the Feet, and this formula must be good, 
otherwise the public would not buy the goods 
after trial of the treatment Free by over 
Eighty Million people in all parts of the world. 
Ask for Allen’s Foot=Ease the antiseptic 
powder to be shaken into the shoes and 
sprinkled into the Foot-bath, for corns, bun- 
ions, tired, tender, smarting, swollen, sore feet. 
Trial Package and a Foot=-Ease Walking Doll 
sent Free. 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


estimated that Austrian industries were 
working at 40 per cent. of their capacity at 
the end of 1922. In Germany seasonable 
unemployment in the building industry is 
especially acute this year. HKmployment 
in the metal, electrical, and chemical indus- 
tries is still good, the decline being chiefly 
in the printing, food and building trades. 


WHY YOUR BREAKFAST CEREAL 
COSTS SO MUCH 


[2 anybody feels that he is paying too 
much for his matutinal portion of oat- 
meal or other cereal, let him reflect that 
it is primarily his own fault. At least such 
is the conclusion reached by one of our 
leading agricultural journals. The argu- 
ment started when a reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer wrote in to inquire why he has ‘‘to 
pay 24 cents for bran breakfast-food when 
he sold his wheat last fall for a cent and a 
half a pound.” The editor of the Des 
Moines agricultural weekly then sets to 
work to figure out the facts of the case: 


We do not have the figures on breakfast 
bran, but in the case of rolled oats, which 
is a more common product, we have figures 
which are roughly accurate. At the present 
time, in the ease of rolled oats selling for 
$6 a hundred, the farmer secures about 
$1.55, or roughly about one-fourth of 
what the consumer pays. About 18 cents 
goes to the railroads carrying the oats to 
the mill, 14 cents to elevators storing the 
oats, 60 cents for the cost of manufacturing, 
50 cents for advertising, 40 cents for selling 
costs exclusive of advertising, 50 cents for 
freight charges after leaving the mill, 52 
cents for wholesalers’ expenses, 90 cents for 
retailers’ expenses, and 71 cents for profits, 
of which 20 cents went to the manufacturer, 
6 cents to the wholesaler, and 45 cents to 
the retailer. 

The fundamental work of growing the 
oats, carrying them to the mill, and rolling 
them into oatmeal, amounts to less than 
half of what the consumer finally pays. 
The distributing expenses are the big item, 
and yet no one is making a big profit. 
Retailer, wholesalers and manufacturer 
between them receive as profits only about 
10 cents of the consumer’s dollar. The 
outstanding fact is not that the distributors 
are profiteers, but that the system is 
clumsy and the consumers have not learned 
to cooperate in thinking out and enforcing 
a better one. Of course a large part of 
our expenses of distribution are a result 
of new methods of manufacturing which 
have made necessary wide-spread adver- 
tising and unusually heavy selling costs. 
As our civilization settles down and our 
methods become more standardized, it 
should be possible to eliminate a con- 
siderable part of these very heavy dis- 
tributing costs. Eventually a hundred 
pounds of rolled oats should sell retail for 
the value of only nine or ten bushels of 
oats on the farm instead of fifteen bushels 
as is the case at the present time. This 
will mean, however, that the consumer 
will have to anticipate his future needs in 
a way he is not doing at the present time. 
The consumer is more to blame for the 
present bad distributing method than any- 
one else. 


Niagara to the Sea 


Shooting t pids 
ooting the Rapid 
The most satisfying trip in America for 
health and recreation. Almost 1000 miles 
of lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting déscent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 
tions of Montreal, quaint old Quebec, with 
its famous miracle-working Shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre and the renowned Sague- 
nay River, with its stupendous Capes, 
“Trinity” and “Eternity,” higher than 
Gibraltar. 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, “Niagara to 
the Sea,” including map and guide, to JOHN F. 
PIERCE, Pass. Traffic Managers Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd., 115 C. S. L. Building. Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 15th and Feb. 2nd, 1924; 120 days $1000 
up; 65 days $600 up. Shore excursions included. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


As Traveling Companions 
Insured 


INDESTRUCT|] 


Nel ae TRUNKS 
‘ NES and Fine Hand Luggage are Incomparable 


Here at last is a motor boat, so simple in operation that an: 
member of your family can safely drive it. Its unique proe 
peller device permits you to run over submerged rocks— 
sandbars or beach it wherever your fancy dictates—same 
as_a rowboat. 

The ideal boat for your camp or cottage. Beautiful—roomy 
—— seaworthy — finished in natural wood — copper nailed 


throughout—economical to operate and moderately priced_ 
Write for illustrated booklet 
**1600 Miles in Canadian Wilds’ and descriptive folder. 
DISAPPEARING PROPELLER BOAT CORPORATION | 
318 Robinson St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. . 
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This Golf Ball 


WILL NOT CUT 
Price 20 Cents 


*The improved 1923 “‘ Wearever’? Practice Golf Ball ~ 
is far better than the ball which scored such a tre- 
mendous success last summer. For only 20c you get 
a perfectly centered and balanced, standard weight 
and size ball, guaranteed NOT TO CUT. Name 
‘Wearever”’ in red on every ball. 

The “Wearever’’ Practice Golf Ball drives well, — 
giving good distance in flight and run. When irons 
are used, most players find the ‘‘Wearever’’ fully 
equal to any regulation ball. On the greens it is 
Particularly accurate. Sold by golf dealers every- 
where. If you have any trouble obtaining the 
‘‘Wearever,’’ we will send one dozen only, pre-_ 
paid, for $2.40. i 
Faultless Sponge Tennis Balls are new. Expert play- 
ers are enthusiastic about the way they stand up. 
Official size and weight. Will not become lifeless; 
WILL NOT DEFLATE. Wonderfully fast -for 
accurate play. Sold by sporting goods dealers every- 
where. If you have difficulty obtaining Faultless 
Tennis Balls, we will ship you one dozen only, pre- 
paid, for $3.00, : ; 


The Faultless Rubber Co. 


116 Rubber Street Ashland,’ Ohio 
4 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


May 29.—The Chamber of Deputies 


affirms its confidence in the Ruhr and 
reparations policies of Premier Poincaré 
by a vote of 505 to 67. 


A thousand persons are reported kille 


by an earthquake in Persia. 


Following the recent strike disorders, the 


local guards and firemen at several 
towns in the Ruhr are reinforced by 
police from the Rhineland, on agree- 
ment with the French commanders. 


May 30.—Major Robert A. Allen, U.S. A., 


and W. Smith, an Englishman; are re- 
leased by the Chinese bandits who for 
several weeks have held them and other 
sprelen ers captive in Southern Shan- 
ung. : 


- Thousands of men are reported to be 


returning to work as the Communist 
disorders in the Ruhr are quieted. 


Prime Minister Baldwin, replying to 


messages of congratulation from the 
United States on his accession to 
power, states that the fostering of 
Anglo-American friendship will be one 
of ‘‘the most important and congenial”’ 
of his duties. 


June 2.—A complete Fascista machine, 


composed of Royalists, and similar in 
operation to the Italian organization 
of the same name, has been set up in 
France, according to information gath- 
ered by the French police. 


_ Four more foreign captives held by the 


Chinese bandits are released uncondi- 


' tionally. The number ‘includes one 


American, two British and one Mexican 


. . citizen. 


Sentences imposed on individual Germans 


by the French and Belgian courts- 
martial since the time the Ruhr was 


- occupied up to the middle of, May in- 


cludes a total of more than 646 years’ 
imprisonment and fines amounting to 
1,314,544,000 marks and 2,850 francs, 


- according to the German newspaper, 
- Allegemeine Zeitung. ; 


: June 4.—The French union of, seafaring 


] 


workers orders its men to strike if they 
do not receive the wine to which they 
are entitled under French law when 


» -their ships arrive in New York. 


DOMESTIC 


May 30.—If war should come again, says 


President Harding at memorial ser- 
vices in Arlington Cemetery, there will 
be no profiteering class and no wealthy 
service dodgers. 


_ May 31.—The Federal Council of Churches 


of Christ in America calls upon its 


'~ membership, estimated to be 20,000,000 


persons, to support the plan to associate 
the United States with the World Court. 


Representative Claude Kitchin, former 


Democratic leader in the House of 
Representatives, dies at Wilson, North 
‘Carolina, in his 54th year. 


June 1.—Governor Smith, of New York, 


signs the Cuvillier bill repealing the 
Mullan-Gage State Prohibition law. 


Attorney-General Daugherty reports that 


the war graft prosecutions have so far 
resulted in the recovery of $3,198,- 
385.19, the entry of judgments for 
$1,225,919.37 and the return of more 
than 95 indictments. 


June 2.—The Treasury Department issues 


regulations carrying out the Supreme 


Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 
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Tt happened. 


The closed car he has just passed 
is on fire—the women and chil- 
dren in that car are trying to 
escape. 

If the fire has not gained head- 
way, he can put it out instantly 
with his Pyrene—save the pass- 
engers and save the car. 
Whenever you and your family 
ride in a closed car you face the 
danger of fire. : 

Are you willing to take the awful 
risk ? 

Install Pyrene in your car at 
small cost and you are safe from 
fire dangers. 


Sold by garages, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS @ITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


_ Necessary in every automobile 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


~t 


Free from decay 
—yet these teeth 
dropped out 


Their root sockets were destroyed 
by pyorrhea, which starts with 


Soft, bleeding gums 


NLESS your gums are healthy, 
U pyorrhea will attack the root 
sockets which hold the teeth in 
place. The teeth loosen and fall out 
(or must be pulled) because their 
support is gone. 

In addition to keeping teeth 
white and clean, Pyorrhocide Pow- 
der keeps healthy gums healthy. 
It aids in repairing soft, tender, 
bleeding or receding gums—thereby 
preserving the root sockets that 
hold your teeth in place. It is the 
one dentifrice that has been proved 
effective for this purpose in clinics 
devoted exclusively to pyorrhea 
study and research. 


Use Pyorrhocide Powder daily—see 
your dentist regularly—and you can avoid 
loss of teeth from pyorrhea. The economical 
dollar pack- 
age contains 
six months’ 
supply. At 
all druggists. 


Free sample 


and booklet 


WRITE for 
free sample 
and our book- 
let-on the 
causes and 
prevention of 
pyorrhea. 


The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co. 
Inc. 


Sole Distributors 


1476 Broadway 
New York 


Drug igists 
Everywhere 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


Court’s decision barring all beverage 
liquors from territorial waters of the 
United States. The. law will be put 
into effect immediately after midnight, 
June 10. 


June 4.—The United States Supreme Court 
rules that a State law forbidding the 
teaching of the German language in 
public, private, denominational and 
parochial ‘schools is unconstitutional. 
The Court dismisses suits brought to 
test the validity of the Sheppard- 
Towner maternity act. 


June 5.—The report of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute saying that the 
elimination of the twelve-hour day in 
the steel industry is not now feasible is 
deseribed as ‘‘unworthy and untenable” 
by the Commission on Church and So- 
cial Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, and the Social Justice Com- 
mission of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 


A preliminary report from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue places the number of 
personal returns for 1921 at 6,662,176, 
with a total net income of $19,577,212,- 
528 and a tax return of $719,387,106. 
As compared with those for 1920, these 
figures show a falling off of 597,768 in 
the number of returns filed, a reduction 
in the total net income of $4,158,- 
416,655, and a decrease in the total 
tax return of $355,666,580. 


How to Do It.—It was his first great 
speech, and he wanted to make it tell— 
something to label him for once and all as 
the greatest orator since ever. 

His oration was long and passionate, 
and he wished to end it with a warning. 
He could have couched his warning in the 
old proverb about locking the stable door 
after the horse was stolen, but that was too 
commonplace. He wanted something orig- 
inal. 

He quickly thought of something better. 
Then he shouted— 

“Don’t, fellow-countrymen and citizens, 
I beg you—don’t wait till the house takes 
fire before you summon the firemen.’’— The 
Congregationalist. 


every cake 
in a metal 
soap box 


acker's 
Tar Soap 


LB 


200 Experienced 
~ Young Men Wanted 


By Million Dollar International com- 
pany, expanding entire organization. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


22 to 32 years of age. College edu- 
cation or equivalent. Must have been 
in business for 2 years, preferably 
for yourself, or as retail clerk. 


Write for examination form on which 
to make your application. Corre- 
spondence strictly confidential. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Clear Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura 
Soap and Talcum 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum,25c.e here. F. 
address: Cuticura Laboratories Dept.X, Malden Mead 


THE HOUSE-OWNER’S BOOK 


By A. L. Churchill and Leonard Wickenden 


A practical, non-technical, money-saving volume 
telling all a prospective or actual home-owner 
would find valuable to know, from the selection 
of a site, financing, building materials, lighting, 
heating, plumbing, and special appliances to mak- 
ing repairs. 


Address Dept. 483, P. O. Box 419 © 


have a_ business-profes- 
sion of your own and earn 
big income in service fees. 
A New system of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms for training. 
Openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No cupital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


12mo. Cloth. 404 pages. Illustrated. §2. 7 
by mail, $2.12. “sik oO 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York - 


Life Giving Foods|| 


All the world’s talking about vitamines, t! 
element we must have or die. Their Poa ee aoe 
foods is now scientifically established. To learn 
which food substances contain vitamines, which do 
not, and why vitamines are so vital—in fact, to get. 
aie tual Leh y ae Ned ese) life-preserving — 

gs, rea at interesting and authori re 
guide-book—fresh from the press— ee 


Eating Vitamines 
By C. Houston Goudiss, 
National Authority on Nutrition. 


Tn millions of homes this book will relieve th | 
wife of worry about what to have to eat one ne aa 
insure vitaminic lifeguards in her bDills-of-fare. She } 
will have before her 200 choice, tested recipes and } 
Seasonal menus, dishes rich in vitamines—tood com- | 
binations to promote health. She will learn what | 
uh ae tf ie heater deta aia 

A » Dre: : 
functions, irritability, anemia, one Oe 


“ Eating Vitamines”’ will open th 
the dyspeptic, better health ie the Gro wiae Gites ihe 
Slice mother, and all who suffer from malnutrition. 


nd—it’s a mighty interesting | | 
live subject. Illustrated, ie plaper siti ae 


12mo. Cloth. $1.26, net; $1.88, postpaid. _—| 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York |} 


Not To Be Coaxed.—A Highlander from 
Tobermory asked at the Oban railway 
station the price of a ticket to Killin. 


INVENTORS should write f ; : « 
PATENTS. jNVeni Books and RECORD ‘Hoot awa’,’”’ replied Donald; “‘it’s far 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- | ower dear! I’d rather walk!’ and off he 


tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free a be patentable natur 2. 

TOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9th Washington, D. C. 


started. 4 . 

He had not proceeded far when the train 
came tearing along, whistling as it neared 
a station. 

“Ye needna whistle for me!” said Donald. 
“T made ye an offer aince, and ye wadna 
tak’ it; sae you can gang on. I’m no 


99 


comin’.”’—Canadian Magazine. 


No Muss 
1 No Trouble 
Just crumble up a 


e e 
Rat Bis-Kit 
about the house. Rats and 
mice will seek it, eat, it, die 
outdoors, Easiest, quickest, 
cleanest way. 25c and 365c. 
All druggists or general 
stores. 
Tue Rat Biscurr 
COMPANY 


His Quarry Found.—A young Swede 
appeared at the county judge’s office and 
asked for a license. 

“What kind of a license?” asked the 
judge. ‘‘A hunting license?” j 

“No,” was the answer. “Aye tank aye 
bane hunting long enough. Aye want 
marriage _license.””—Freeman’s Journal 
(New York). 


Springfield, 
P Oho 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct 
C use of 
| words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 
Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


/ “KK, A. D.,’’ New York City.—(1) Careful writ- 
| ers and speakers do not use such expressions as, 
|“ The depreciation in the value of . . . ’’ because 
(the word depreciation means ‘lowering of value,” 
‘and such an expression would be tautological. 
‘One use by an eminent writer is not sufficient to 
-establish the form as good English. 
(2) The past participle of the verb crochet is 
‘formed by adding -ed to the infinitive—crocheted, 
| which is pronounced as if spelled croshade. 


“G. H. W. G.,” Wapala, Sask., Cah.—The 
'word you need is corposant not comozant. The 
former is a globular light, in its nature an electric 
brush or glow, sometimes seen at night on a spar 
or yard of a ship. It is called also St. Elmo’s fire. 

“FH. J. B..”” New York City.—Atreptic is a med- 

ical word of recent coinage and of restricted 
usage. It is not to be found in any lay dictionary, 
but relates to atrepsy, ‘‘a condition in which a 
living virus perishes after inoculation into the 
tissues because of the absence of adaptable nour- 
ishment there: a hypothesis offered in explana- 
tion of certain cases of immunity.’’-—Srepman’s 
Medical Dictionary. = 


“TT. Z, A.,”” Litchfield, Conn.—The words aero- 
nautics, athletics, mathematics, physics, and 
politics are treated as singular nouns, covering the 
respective arts or sciences to which they refer 
collectively, so they may all be used with a verb 
in the singular. 


t “KH. T. C. M.,’”’ Coalridge,'; Mont.—The word 
to which you refer is atavism, derived from the 
Latin atavus, a great-great-great-grandfather, 
which in turn is derived from avus, a grandfather. 
Atavism is defined as: ‘‘ Recurrence or tendency to 
recur to an ancestral type or to any ancestral trait, 
deformity, or disease after its disappearance for 
two or more generations; intermittent heredity.” 
Thus, if-a man shows some peculiarity which was 
known to exist in the case of his great-grandfather, 
“but which was not characteristic of his grandfather 
or father, it is called a case of atavism. : 


' “J. K.L.,” Yonkers, N. Y.—The word as-pire’, 
sas a verb, is stressed upon the second syllable, and 
as’ pi-rate, noun, adjective, and verb, are all 
stressed on the first syllable. The word as’’pi-ra’- 
tion has a minor stress on the first syllable and a 
“main stress on the third. The word as’pi-ra’’tor 
has a main stress on the first syllable and a minor 
‘stress upon the third. The word aspiratory has 
the main stress on the second syllable—as-pir’a- 
-to-ry. The verb as-pire’, taking the accent on the 
“second and not on the first syllable, its derivatives, 
_as-pir’ant and as-pir’er, follow suit. The pronun- 
ciation in which the stress is placed upon the first 
syllable in these words is erroneous, and suggests 
hat the words have been confused with as’pi-rate 
and its derivatives. 


“F F.,” Hartford, Conn.—The word apugne is 
an obsolete English law term for which the modern 
English impugn is a substitute. It occurs in 
‘Coebb’s “The Rise of Religious Liberty in Amer- 
ica,” in the oath of a vestryman, which reads in 
full as follows: ‘‘I do declare that it is not lawful 
on any pretense whatever to take up arms against 
be King, and that I will not apugne the Liturgy 
of the Church of England.’ The word is from the 
Latin a, “against,” plus pugnare, “assail, fight, 
oppose,” and it means that the person taking the 
oath will not call into question or challenge the 
‘Liturgy of the Church of England. 
4 


_ “J, A. M.,” New York City.—The Lactarian 
err is a column in the Forum Olitorium, or 
vegetable market, in Rome whither childrem, that 
were brought in from the country to be nourished 
on fresh milk, were taken. 


3 “J. H. Y.,” Riverside, N. J.—The expression 
ex godown means “not subject to charge until 
taken out of the godown.” A godown is a Chinese 
or East Indian warehouse. The term is from the 
Malayan godong, warehouse. 


\ 
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“Here comes Mr. Lend-Me 


~J 


to borrow our tire gauge” 


Do you know Mr. Lend-Me, the motorist? 


All he has is a car. When he needs a jack or a 
pump or a hydrometer, he uses yours. 


If he needs a valve cap, he goes without it until he 
can pick one up somewhere. If he needs a new valve 
inside, he hunts up an oldone. He has a lot of trouble. 


Here he comes to borrow a tire gauge. He knows 
the value of a tire gauge, but he doesn’t own one. 
Result is, he tests his tires when it’s convenient for 
him instead of when it’s necessary for the tires. 


The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge is a 


necessary part of a car-owner’s equipment. Every 
motorist either owns one or occasionally uses one 
that belongs to someone else. 


It is doubtful if there is a pneumatic tire in use 
today that hasn’t had a Schrader Tire Gauge applied 
to its valve at least once. 


Don’t borrow a tire gauge—own one 


Own a tire gauge. It will save you worry about 
your air pressure. It will help you get full mileage 
from your tires. It will help prevent the hard riding 
that comes from too much air and the tire damage 
that results from not enough air. The Schrader Tire 
Gauge is accurate and will last for years. 


This gauge is a product of the same factory and 
organization that makes Schrader Valves, Schrader 
Valve Caps and Schrader Valve Insides. Sold by 
motor accessory shops, garages, and hardware stores. 
The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge costs $1.25 ($1.50 


in Canada.) 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Toronto London 


Chicago 


Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment , 


SCHRADE 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


The Real Difficulty—‘‘This question 
seems to puzzle you.” Z 
“Not the question—but the answer. 


Sondags Nisse (Stockholm). 


Stuff—‘‘This room is 
furnished—one 


Summer Hotel 
small and seems poorly 
chair and a folding bed.” 

“That, sir, is the telephone booth.’”’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The Pump’s Successor.—W AN TED— 
Single man for small retail milk route and 
general farm work; must know how to milk 
and drive Ford car.—Classified 
Adin The Rural New Yorker. 


Art for Art’s Sake.—Mrs. 
NeEwaittT (to daughter at recep- 
tion )—‘‘Jane, dear, sing the song 
the French professor charged 
fifty dollars an’ hour to teach 
you.’’— American Legion Weekly. 


Words Worth While.- Greene 
—“Did you ever hear an after- 
dinner speech that was really 
worth while?” 

Dran—“Only once. Last night 
I dined with an old acquaintance 
and he said: ‘Waiter, bring me 
the check.’ ”’—American Legion 
Weekly. 


Household Hint.— ‘Sandy, 
lad,” said MacDougal to his 
son, ‘‘you’re getting marrit th’ 
mornin’. Here’s a wee moose 
trap for ye. If there’s anything 
a woman hates more than a 
moose, ’tis a moose trap. Tak 
an’ auld man’s advice, Sandy, 
an’ set it every nicht when ye 
gang to bed. Then put the 
siller from yer pocket under 
the spring.’”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


The Scotch of It—Sandy had 
just met his girl at the end of 
the street, where she was wait- 
ing for him. She was looking 
into a confectioner’s window 
when Sandy made his presence 
known by remarking: 

“Weel, Jennie, what are y’ 
gaun to have the nicht?” 

She, not inclined to ask too much, re- 
plied: “Oh, I'll just tak what you’ll tak, 
Sandy.” 

“Oh, then, we'll tak a walk,”’ said Sandy, 
as he led her away.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Under Suspicion—One. afternoon a 
stranger debarked from a train at a hustling 
town in the West and headed up the street. 
Finally he met a man who looked like a 
native. 

“Pardon me,” said the stranger, “are 
you a resident of this town?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ was the ready rejoinder of the 
other. “TI ‘have been here something like 
fifty years. What can I do for you?” 

“I am looking for a criminal lawyer,” 
responded the stranger. “Have you one 
here?”’ 

“Well,” said the native, reflectively, 

“we think we have, but we can’t prove it 
on him.”—Washington Herald. 


The Flavor Lasts.—Grocnr’s CLERK— 
“Should I order some more fresh eggs?” 

Grocer—‘“No. We have enough fr esh 

eggs in the cellar to last us a couple 0’ 


55° 
months.’’—The Progressive Grocer. 


Stationary, but No Station—Oup Co t- 
orED Mammy—‘‘Ise wants a ticket fo’ 
Florence.” 

Ticket Acrent (after ten minutes of 
weary thumbing over railroad guides)— 
“Where is Florence?”’ 

Oxp CoLtorEep Mamumy—“‘Settin’ over dar 
on de bench.’’— Princeton Tiger. 


A BRITISH EXPLANATION OF THE FEMININE K. K. K. 
(A woman's branch of the Ku Klux Klan called the 
“Kamelias’’ has been inaugurated) 

. Frrenp (to Klanswoman): 
dear. 


Cornered At Last.—The bazar was in full 
swing when a young man strolled round the 
stalls. He had no intention of buying 
anything. As he passed a tastefully dec- 
orated stall, the pretty saleswoman de- 
tained him, 

“Won't you buy a Ciearermioriees: 
she asked. 

“No, thank you, I don’t smoke,” was 
the curt reply. 

“Or a pen-wiper worked by my own 
hands?” 

“T don’t write.” 

“Then do have this nice box of choco- 
lates.”’ 

“T don’t eat sweets.” 

The young woman’s patience was ex- 
hausted. 

“Sir,” she said grimly, 
this box of soap?” 

The young man _ paid 
Tit-Bits. 


“will you buy 


up.— London 


“It was a bright idea of yours to join, 
I’ve never seen you in a costume that became you better.” 


——The Passing Show (London). 


* Christian Evangelist. 


The Unkindest Cut.—AturHor—‘Why 
did you leave the theater last night before 
the play was finished?” 

Frrmenp—‘‘I am not responsible for that. 


I’m a sleep-walker!’”’— Kasper (Stockholm). 


There’s a Reason.—‘‘You can’t imagine 
how much troubled my husband is about 
my health!’ 

‘Well, look at the high funeral expenses 
nowadays.’’—Fliegende Blatter (Munich). 


She Only Borrows.—Mrs. FLaTBusH— 
‘Who is that woman you just bowed to?” 

Mrs. BEensonnurst— “Oh, 
she’s my next-door neighbor.”’ 

“But she didn’t return your 
bow.” 

“No; she never returns anys 
thing.’ Rie te Advocate (New. 
York). 2 


So There, Smarty!—‘“‘The dif- 
ference between a woman and a 
glass,’ said the funny fellow, “‘is 
that the glass reflects without 
speaking, while a woman speaks 
without reflecting.” 

“And the difference between ° 
you and a glass,” said the sharp 
girl, “is that the glass is pol- 
ished.””— Auckland Weekly News, 
(New Zealand). 


Just Playful.—A motorist ae 
his wife traveling over a familiar. 
road came to a sign pointing « 
to Bangor. The reversed arrow 
pointed to Monroe. 

“That sign is exactly re-. 
versed,” said the driver to his 
Wife. “Bangor is the other 
way.’ 

ae guess the sign is more ape 
to be right than you, Fred,’ 
answered his wife, with conjugal — 
emphasis. “Go right in and 
inquire at that farmhouse.” 

_ Fred obeyed, and the farmer 
answered, ‘Yes, that sign ought 
to be over on this side the road, 
but when we tried to set it. 
we struck a ledge, so we stuck 
her over there. 4 

Sash. remensiteeent Fred, it 
makes the directions the wrong — 
way around.” | 

“IT know it does,” said the farmer, ” ¥ 

“but anybody knows enough to git to : 

Bangor.”’— Harper’s bi ae | 


Dismissing Him Gently.—The head of a 
large shop, while passing through the 
packing-room, observed a boy lounging. 
against a case of goods and whistling 
cheerily. 

The chief stopt and looked at him. . 

“How much do you get a week” he 
demanded. ; 

“Five dollars.” a 

“Then here’s a week’s money; now clear~ 
out.” ee 

The boy pocketed the money and des” 
parted. 

“When did we hire that boy?” the chief” 
inquired of the departmental manager. : 

“Never,” was the reply. “He had just 
brought a note from another firm. coe Ene, 
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